


EARTH 

Latter-day Saints believe that God created this 
earth to provide his children, the human race, with 
the opportunity to receive physical bodies and to 
hear and accept his gospel that they might be pre¬ 
pared for life with him on a celestialized earth 
hereafter. They also believe that this earth eventu¬ 
ally will become a celestial, glorified world. Jesus 
Christ, under direction of God the Father, was the 
creator of the earth and all things in it (John 1:1—3). 
Creation was first a spirit creation followed by a 
physical creation of the planet and life on it. One 
LDS scholar observed, “The Latter-day Saints are 
the only Bible-oriented people who have always 
been taught that things were happening long, long 
before Adam appeared on the scene” (CWHN 
1:49). Because God created the earth for these 
eternal purposes. Latter-day Saints view its natural 
resources and life forms as a sacred stewardship 
to be used in ways that will ensure their availability 
for all succeeding generations. Latter-day scrip¬ 
tures also teach of a plurality of WORLDS. In itself 
this is not a unique concept among the religions of 
the world, but the LDS doctrine is distinctive 
(Crowe, pp. 241-46). 

The Age of the Earth. The scriptures do not 
say how old the earth is, and the Church has taken 
no official stand on this question (Old Testament, 


pp. 28-29). Nor does the Church consider it to be 
a central issue for salvation. 

Discussions of the age of the earth feature 
three separate and distinct interpretations of the 
word “day” in the CREATION ACCOUNTS. Very few 
Latter-day Saints hold to the theory that the days 
of creation were twenty-four hours long. Some 
have attempted to accommodate scientific theories 
to scriptural accounts of creation by extending cre¬ 
ation day lengths to one thousand years each. Sup¬ 
port for this view has been found in scriptures sug¬ 
gesting “one day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years’ (2 Pet. 3:8; cf. Abr. 3:2-4; 5:13; Facsimile 
No. 2). 

But because even seven thousand years fails 
to approximate the billions of years suggested by 
contemporary scientific accounts, many Latter-day 
Saints have emphasized the possibility that the 
scriptural days of creation may have been vastly 
greater time periods. They point to the fact that 
“the Hebrew word for day . . . can also be used in 
the sense of an indeterminate length of time,” and 
to Abraham’s account of creation in which he “says 
that the Gods called the creation periods days” 
(Old Testament, pp. 28-29; see Eyring; Abr. 
4:5, 8). 

The Origin and Destiny of the Earth. 
Joseph SMITH wrote, “We believe . . . that the 
earth will be renewed and receive its paradisiacal 
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glory” (A of F 10). LDS revelation declares that the 
earth is destined to become a celestial body fit for 
the abode of the most exalted or celestial beings 
(D&C 88:18-20, 25-26). This is a unique depar¬ 
ture from the traditional Christian beliefs that 
heaven is the dwelling place for all saved beings, 
and that after fulfilling its useful role the earth will 
become uninhabited, or be destroyed. Doctrine 
and Covenants 130:9 teaches that finally the earth 
will become sanctified and immortalized, and be 
made crystal-like. The “sea of glass” spoken of in 
Revelation 4:6 “is the earth, in its sanctified, im¬ 
mortal, and eternal state” (D&C 77:1). Elder 
James E. Talmage wrote of this earthly regenera¬ 
tion: “In regard to the revealed word concerning 
the regeneration of earth, and the acquirement of a 
celestial glory by our planet, science has nothing to 
offer either by way of support or contradiction” 
(AF, p. 381). 

Latter-day Saints understand the entire his¬ 
tory of the earth to be directly linked to its role in 
Cod’s plan of salvation for his children, his work 
and glory, “to bring to pass the immortality and 
eternal life of man” (Moses 1:39). The earth was 
created as a paradise. Because of the FALL OF 
adam and eve, it was transformed to a telestial 
state, or the present mortal earth. This interval 
will end with the return of the Savior, after which 
the earth will be changed to a terrestrial state and 
prepared during the Millennium for its final trans¬ 
formation into a celestial sphere .liter the Millen¬ 
nium (D&C 88:18-19). The ancient Nephite con¬ 
cept derived from Christ’s teachings to them 
includes the idea that before the final judgment 
the earth will be “rolled together as a scroll, and 
the elements [will] melt with fervent heat” (Morm. 
9:2), “and the heavens and the earth [shall] pass 
away” (3 Ne. 26:3). This historical account is linear, 
marked by unique, important events that link the 
theological and physical history of the earth, that 
is, creation, fall, renewal at the second coming of 
Christ, and final glory. 

Against the backdrop of this progressive his¬ 
tory is the constancy of spiritual and physical law 
immanently affecting succeeding generations of 
God’s children on earth. In this context President 
John Taylor said, “Change succeeds change in 
human affairs, but the laws of God in everything 
are correct and true; in every stage and phase of 
nature, everything on the earth, in the waters and 
in the atmosphere is governed by unchangeable, 
eternal laws” (Gospel Kingdom, p. 70, Salt Lake 
City, 1987; see law). 


The Great Flood. The Old Testament records 
a flood that was just over fifteen cubits (sometimes 
assumed to be about twenty-six feet) deep and cov¬ 
ered the entire landscape: “And all the high hills, 
that were under the whole heaven, were covered” 
(Gen. 7:19). Scientifically this account leaves many 
questions unanswered, especially how a measur¬ 
able depth could cover mountains. Elder John A. 
Widtsoe, writing in 1943, offered this perspective: 

The fact remains that the exact nature of the flood is 
not known. We set up assumptions, based upon our 
best knowledge, but can go no further. We should 
remember that when inspired writers deal with his¬ 
torical incidents they relate that which they have 
seen or that which may have been told them, unless 
indeed the past is opened to them by revelation. 

The details in the story of the flood are undoubtedly 
drawn from the experiences of the writer. Under a 
downpour of rain, likened to the opening of the 
heavens, a destructive torrent twenty-six feet deep 
or deeper would easily be formed. The writer of 
Genesis made a faithful report of the facts known to 
him concerning the flood. In other localities the 
depth of the water might have been more or less. In 
fact, the details of the flood are not known to us 
[Widtsoe, p. 127]. 

Special Concerns of Latter-day Saints. 
President Brigham young taught: “The whole ob¬ 
ject of the creation of this world is to exalt the intel¬ 
ligences that are placed upon it, that they may live, 
endure, and increase for ever and ever. We are not 
here to quarrel and contend about the things of 
this world, but we are here to subdue and beautify 
it” (JD 7:290). Viewing themselves as tenants upon 
the earth. Latter-day Saints regard its resources as 
a sacred trust from God for the use of all while 
upon the earth: “I, the Lord . . . make every man 
accountable, as a steward over earthly blessings, 
which I have made and prepared for my creatures” 
(D&C 104:13). The earth was created by Christ for 
specific purposes: “We will take of these materials, 
and we will make an earth whereon these may 
dwell; and we will prove them herewith, to see if 
they will do all things whatsoever the Lord their 
God shall command them” (Abr. 3:24-25). Presi¬ 
dent Brigham Young taught that the dominion God 
gives human beings is designed to test them, ena¬ 
bling them to show to themselves, to their fellow 
beings, and to God just how they would act if en¬ 
trusted with God’s power (Nibley, 1978, p. 90; see 
PURPOSE OF EARTH LIFE). 

Brigham Young supervised the relocation of 
the Church to the American West, which in the 
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late 1840s was sparsely inhabited. Ilis strong com¬ 
mitment to preservation of the environment and 
wise use of all natural resources influenced early 
Church colonizing efforts. Such prudence and wis¬ 
dom in the use of land, water, air, and living things 
are still encouraged throughout the Church. In 
modern days of widespread concern for preserving 
the fragile relationships between the earth and its 
biosphere, Brigham Young’s counsel remains vital: 

There is a great work for the Saints to do. Progress, 
and improve upon, and make beautiful everything 
around you. Cultivate the earth and cultivate your 
minds. Build cities, adorn your habitations, make 
gardens, orchards, and vineyards, and render the 
earth so pleasant that when you look upon your la¬ 
bours you may do so with pleasure, and that angels 
may delight to come and visit your beautiful loca¬ 
tions [ID 8:83]. 
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EASTER 

Easter is the Christian holiday celebrating the res¬ 
urrection of Jesus Christ. After Christ died on the 
cross, his body was placed in a sepulcher, where it 


remained, separated from his SPIRIT, until his res¬ 
urrection, when his spirit and his body were re¬ 
united. Latter-day Saints affirm and testify that 
Jesus Christ was resurrected and lives today with a 
glorified and perfected body of flesh and bone. 
Following his resurrection, Jesus appeared first to 
Mary Magdalene and then to other disciples. Some 
were not convinced of his resurrection, believing 
that his appearances were those of an unembodied 
spirit. Jesus assured them, “Behold my hands and 
my feet, that it is I myself: handle me, and see; for 
a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me 
have” (Luke 24:39). He then ate fish and honey in 
their presence, further dispelling their doubt. 

Easter is a celebration not only of the resur¬ 
rection of Christ but also of the universal resurrec¬ 
tion. Because of the atonement of Jesus Christ, 
all people will be resurrected. Their bodies and 
spirits will be reunited, never to be separated 
again. Latter-day Saints know the truth of Paul’s 
statement, “But now is Christ risen from the dead, 
and become the firstfruits of them that slept. . . . 
For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be 
made alive” (1 Cor. 15:20; cf. Alma 11:42-45). 

Latter-day Saints conduct Easter Sunday ser¬ 
vices but do not follow the religious observances of 
Ash Wednesday, Lent, or Holy Week. LDS Easter 
services traditionally review New Testament and 
Book of Mormon accounts of Christ’s crucifixion, 
his resurrection, and surrounding events. For 
these services, chapels are often decorated with 
white lilies and other symbols of life. Ward choirs 
frequently present Easter cantatas, and congrega¬ 
tions sing Easter hymns. As at services on other 
Sundays, the emblems of the sacrament (see 
communion) are passed to the congregation. 

Some LDS families include Easter bunnies 
and eggs in their family festivities for the delight of 
children. Such traditions are not officially discour¬ 
aged, though they have no religious significance to 
Latter-day Saints. The focus of the holiday is reli¬ 
gious. For Latter-day Saints, Easter is a celebra¬ 
tion of the promise of eternal life through Christ. 
They share the conviction of Job, “For I know that 
my redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the 
latter day upon the earth: And though after my 
skin worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall 
I see God” (Job 19:25-26). 
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ECONOMIC AID 

Economic aid offered by the Church to needy peo¬ 
ple in various countries is intended to promote the 
well-being of individuals and families. In addition 
to temporary welfare assistance given by the 
Church to its members and to a variety of emer¬ 
gency and humanitarian services, the Church 
has rendered longer-term economic aid to many 
groups in a variety of nations. Church members 
are taught that family well-being depends upon, 
among other things, the means to provide food, 
clothing, and shelter. Just as individual members 
are taught to acquire skills necessary for this eco¬ 
nomic well-being (see emergency preparedness; 
self-sufficiency), the Church encourages na¬ 
tions to provide economic opportunity for their cit¬ 
izens and to establish an economic atmosphere 
wherein individual skills can be used for the bene¬ 
fit of families and the nation. 

The Church has not established political crite¬ 
ria for selecting recipients of its economic aid. Jo¬ 
seph smith echoed the counsel of the Savior to 
feed the hungry and clothe the naked (Matt. 25:35- 
40; TirS 3 [Mar. 1842]:732). 

Many of the humanitarian projects supported 
by the Church have had a monetary component to 
them. In addition to the food and blankets sent to 
many peoples in Europe after World War II, 
money was sent to purchase land and buildings to 
be used for longer-term relief. In 1983, the Church 
sent emergency food and clothing to both Colom¬ 
bia (earthquake) and Tahiti (hurricane), and 
Church funds also were used to provide building 
materials for those whose homes had been devas¬ 
tated (“News of the Church,” Ensign 13 [June 
1983]:77). Similarly, aid to both Armenia and Af¬ 
rica included funds for economic development in 
addition to monies used for more immediate relief. 
As part of the 1989 aid to Armenia following earth¬ 
quakes in the region, materials and tools were do¬ 
nated by the Church to allow craftsmen to rebuild 
homes and businesses (The Daily Universe, Dec. 
6, 1989, Provo, Utah, p. 2). And in the $10 million 
aid to Africa in 1985 and 1986, approximately one- 
third of the funds were used to support long-term 
economic development projects (Ferguson, pp. 
10-15). For example, in concert with Africare, 
some of the funds were used to construct dams, 
develop irrigation and other water projects, and 
train farmers in Ethiopia. Economic aid from the 
Church also supported vocational school develop¬ 


ment and marketing cooperatives in the Sudan, 
and agricultural rehabilitation in Chad, Niger, and 
Cameroon (“News of the Church,” Ensign 15 
[Nov. 1985]:109). Special funds also have been 
used to support local self-sufficiency enterprises, 
literacy and health services, and agricultural devel¬ 
opment in Kenya, Zimbabwe, Mozambique, 
Zaire, Ghana, Mali, Nigeria, Chad, and in Central 
and South America. 

One of the more extensive and systematic re¬ 
sources to provide Church economic aid has been 
the Ezra Taft Benson Agriculture and Food Insti¬ 
tute located at BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY. This 
institute, founded in 1975, was commissioned to 
raise the quality of life through improved nutrition 
and introduction of more effective agricultural 
practices. The institute conducts research, 
teaches, and carries out agricultural projects in 
countries around the world. It is well known for its 
development and promotion of small-scale food¬ 
growing projects that have been effective particu¬ 
larly in Bolivia, Ecuador, Guatemala, and Mexico. 
The Benson Institute conducts nutrition assess¬ 
ments and training; has developed, for small-scale 
farms, appropriate technology in developing coun¬ 
tries (tractors, solar-powered water pumps and 
grain grinders, and wind-driven water pumps); 
trains students from developing countries; and has 
entered into several agreements with governments 
of developing countries to assist them in their agri¬ 
cultural development efforts. The institute collects 
and sends abroad medical and agricultural equip¬ 
ment and coordinates volunteers who wish to live 
in a country for varying periods of time to help 
with health, nutrition, and agricultural develop¬ 
ment (see various issues of the semi-annual Benson 
Institute Review). 

In 1977, E. W. Thrasher donated $14 million 
as an endowment to the Church to be used to ben¬ 
efit the health of children throughout the world. A 
member of the presiding bishopric of the 
Church is chairman of the executive committee of 
the Thrasher Research Fund. The fund has ex¬ 
pended millions of dollars since 1977 to support 
research in nutrition and infectious diseases and to 
promote the health of children, primarily in devel¬ 
oping countries. In one instance, the fund ran a 
project in a small village in Nigeria to demonstrate 
that low-cost appropriate health care technology 
and knowledge can be transferred to local resi¬ 
dents (see Annual Reports of the Thrasher Re¬ 
search Fund, Salt Lake City, Utah). 
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ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH 

From their beginnings Latter-day Saints have re¬ 
garded economic welfare as an indispensable part 
of religion. An 1830 revelation received by Joseph 
smith stated, “Verily I say unto yon, that all things 
unto me are spiritual, and not at any time have I 
given unto you a law which was temporal” (D&C 
29:34-35). Accepted as part of the revealed word 
of God, this principle implied that every aspect of 
life had to do with spirituality and things eternal. 
For President Brigham young, who led the 
Church in the West for thirty years, this revelation 
meant that “in the mind of God there is no such a 
thing as dividing spiritual from temporal, or tem¬ 
poral from spiritual; for they are one in the Lord” 
(JD 11:18). 

We cannot talk about spiritual things without con¬ 
necting with them temporal things, neither can we 
talk about temporal things without connecting spiri¬ 
tual things with them. . . . We, as Latter-day Saints, 
really expect, look for and we will not be satisfied 
with anything short of being governed and con- 
troled by the word of the Lord in all of our acts, 
both spiritual and temporal. If we do not live for 
this, we do not live to be one with Christ \JD 
10:329). 

Emphasis on economics was strengthened and 
supported by the social and economic experiences 
of the early Saints. Two early decisions were ex¬ 
tremely important. The first was to move the head¬ 
quarters and body of the Church from New York to 
kirtland, oiiio, and to MISSOURI. This meant 
that leaders had to devise ways of helping poor 
members move westward. The move also involved 
Church leaders in buying land and formulating 
plans for community development (see city 
planning), and in initiating financial enterprises 
and industries to provide employment. As the 
germ of the kingdom of god, the Church was to 
gather and organize its members, settle them, and 



The first Utah gold coins were minted in September 
1849. Designed by Brigham Young, John Taylor, and 
John Kay, the obverse reads, “Holiness to the Lord,” 
with a crown emblem of the priesthood over an All- 
Seeing Eye of Jehovah. On the reverse is 
“G.S.L.C.P.G.” (Great Salt Like City Pure Gold) and 
two clasped hands. Reprinted by permission from Alvin 
Rust, Mormon and Utah Coin and Currency (Salt Lake 
City, 1984). 


assist them in creating an advanced society. Ulti¬ 
mately, according to LDS belief, the Church must 
establish ZION, the literal and earthly kingdom of 
God over which Christ will one day rule in person. 

The second decision came as a reaction to 
persecution. Church leaders assumed responsi¬ 
bility for coping with persecution and looking after 
the welfare of its persecuted members. Persecu¬ 
tions thus created cohesiveness and community 
identity. They also necessitated frequent remov- 



From 1857 to 1860, paper currency backed by livestock 
was printed over the signature of Brigham Young. These 
notes provided a medium of exchange for domestic 
growth and to finance the defense against the Utah Ex¬ 
pedition. Brigham Young won a lawsuit in 1859 when the 
U.S. marshal confiscated the printing plates. Nearly all 
of these notes were redeemed by 1860. Reprinted by 
permission from Alvin Rust, Mormon and Utah Coin 
and Currency (Salt Like City, 1984). 
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with a crown emblem of the priesthood over an All- 
Seeing Eye of Jehovah. On the reverse is 
“G.S.L.C.P.G.” (Great Salt Like City Pure Gold) and 
two clasped hands. Reprinted by permission from Alvin 
Rust, Mormon and Utah Coin and Currency (Salt Lake 
City, 1984). 


assist them in creating an advanced society. Ulti¬ 
mately, according to LDS belief, the Church must 
establish ZION, the literal and earthly kingdom of 
God over which Christ will one day rule in person. 

The second decision came as a reaction to 
persecution. Church leaders assumed responsi¬ 
bility for coping with persecution and looking after 
the welfare of its persecuted members. Persecu¬ 
tions thus created cohesiveness and community 
identity. They also necessitated frequent remov- 



From 1857 to 1860, paper currency backed by livestock 
was printed over the signature of Brigham Young. These 
notes provided a medium of exchange for domestic 
growth and to finance the defense against the Utah Ex¬ 
pedition. Brigham Young won a lawsuit in 1859 when the 
U.S. marshal confiscated the printing plates. Nearly all 
of these notes were redeemed by 1860. Reprinted by 
permission from Alvin Rust, Mormon and Utah Coin 
and Currency (Salt Like City, 1984). 
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Zion’s Cooperative Mercantile Institution (ZCMI) in Salt Lake City, c. 1880, was the parent 
outlet of what eventually became a territory-wide cooperative system. The cast-iron storefront 
has recently been restored. Photographer: Charles R. Savage. 


als, forcing the Church to organize for the migra¬ 
tions and, in a new home, again purchase land and 
initiate industries. Above all, persecution pre¬ 
vented the rise of individualism and class distinc¬ 
tion and diminished the surplus wealth that would 
have created a barrier between the rich and the 
less fortunate. 

These experiences, and the social, intellec¬ 
tual, and religious origins of the Church, led to the 
development of a set of economic ideals and insti¬ 
tutions that became a more or less permanent as¬ 
pect of Latter-day Saint belief and practice, and 
made the LDS community a unique group in fron¬ 
tier America. The intimate association of religion 
with economic activity produced a planning and 
community concern that made possible a more just 
and permanent society than existed elsewhere in 
the West. These early LDS economic goals can be 
summarized under four headings: (1) ecclesiastical 
promotion of economic growth and development, 
often called “building the Kingdom of God”; (2) 
ecclesiastical sponsorship of group economic inde¬ 
pendence and self-sufficiency; (3) cooperation and 
organized group activity for attaining these goals; 
and (4) achievement and maintenance of economic 
equality. 

Promotion of Economic Growth. An early 
revelation called for the gathering “of mine elect” 


and declared that “the decree hath gone forth from 
the Father that they shall be gathered in unto one 
place upon the face of this land” (D&G 29:7-8). 
Thus gathered, they could build the kingdom of 
God and prepare for the Millennium to come. 

This policy of “accumulating people” as a pre¬ 
requisite to building the kingdom was imple¬ 
mented, beginning in the 1830s, by the develop¬ 
ment of a large and effective missionary system and 
an overseas emigration service (see immigration 
and emigration), and by the establishment of a 
series of Zions or gathering places. This emigration 
system assisted 5,000 European converts in mi¬ 
grating to NAUVOO, ILLINOIS, and, beginning in 
1846, organized 16,000 persons in and around 
Nauvoo to make the great trek to winter 
quarters, Nebraska, and later to the salt lake 
VALLEY. The PERPETUAL EMIGRATING FUND com¬ 
pany alone assisted in transporting some 26,000 
immigrants to the West between 1852 and 1887, 
when Congress dissolved it (see antipolygamy 
legislation). By 1890 Church agents had di¬ 
rected the migration of 83,000 European members 
to the Salt Lake Valley. The system efficiently con¬ 
verted donations of cattle, grain, and other pro¬ 
duce into passenger fares, covered wagons, and 
oxen. Scholars have regarded the Church’s ar¬ 
rangements as perhaps the best system of regu¬ 
lated immigration in U.S. history. 
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Often immigrants newly arrived in Salt Lake 
City were first put to work building the kingdom 
by means of a public works system. Centered on 
TEMPLE square in Salt Lake City, the Church 
Department of Public Works provided employ¬ 
ment for immigrants during their first winter in the 
Salt Lake Valley. They added such useful struc¬ 
tures to the commonwealth as roads, walls, meet¬ 
inghouses, railroads, telegraph lines, canals, the 
SALT LAKE THEATRE, and the famous SALT LAKE 
TEMPLE and TABERNACLE. 

New arrivals were soon dispatched in orga¬ 
nized companies to settle in outlying agricultural 
villages (see colonization). Rights and property 
in these villages were allocated and regulated 
to ensure the highest possible development of 
resources. The governing principle, one of 
stewardship, was consistent with the heavenly 
instruction of 1830 that declared: “Every man shall 
be made accountable unto me, a steward over his 
own property” (D&C 42:32). Each was to have 
property sufficient to support his family, while any 
surplus belonged to the Lord’s storehouse. Prop¬ 
erty rights were granted conditionally and were 
not protected if the owner refused to utilize or de¬ 
velop the property. Indeed, the first pronounce¬ 
ment of President Brigham Young regarding gov¬ 
ernment of the infant pioneer colony in the Salt 
Lake Valley included the following stipulation: 

No man will be suffered to cut up his lot and sell a 
part to speculate out of his brethren. Each man 
must keep his lot whole, for the Lord has given it to 
us without price. . . . Every man should have his 
land measured off to him for city and farming pur¬ 
poses, what he could till. He might till as he 
pleased, but he should be industrious and take care 
of it [Arrington, 1958, p. 46]. 

This policy seems to have been adhered to. The 
speculative withholding of land from use was pro¬ 
hibited, and the purchase or appropriation of town 
lots simply for the sake of the increase in value was 
prevented. Hoarding money was also against 
Church rules. 

After the settlement of villages and the deter¬ 
mination of property rights, the Saints were to pro¬ 
ceed with the orderly development of local re¬ 
sources. Making the waste places blossom as the 
rose and the earth yield abundantly was more than 
an economic necessity: It was a form of religious 
activity. One early leader noted that the LDS reli¬ 
gion consisted of digging water ditches as well as 


undergoing water baptism; religious duty encom¬ 
passed both the redemption of man’s home (the 
earth) and of his soul. The earth, as the future abid¬ 
ing place of God’s people, was to be made produc¬ 
tive and fruitful, transformed into a virtual Garden 
of Eden. “The Lord has done his share of the 
work,” Brigham Young told them. "He has sur¬ 
rounded us with the elements containing wheat, 
meat, flax, wool, silk, fruit, and everything with 
which to build up, beautify and glorify the Zion of 
the last days.” “It is now our business,” he con¬ 
cluded, “to mould these elements to our wants and 
necessities, according to the knowledge we now 
have and the wisdom we can obtain from the heav¬ 
ens through our faithfulness.” Only in this way 
“will the Lord bring again Zion upon the earth, 
and in no other” (JD 9:283-84). 

The acceptance of this stewardship principle 
of resource development explains the passionate 
and devoted efforts of Latter-day Saints to develop 
the resources of the Great Basin to their fullest 
extent. 

Economic Independence. The goal of LDS 
colonization and resource development, and of the 
Mormon village, was economic independence: The 
LDS commonwealth was to be financially and eco¬ 
nomically self-sufficient. A revealed “law” of the 
Church established this principle in 1831: “Let all 
thy garments be plain, and their beauty the beauty 
of the work of thine own hands” (D&C 42:40). Aii- 
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The first cooperative in Utah was founded by Lorenzo 
Snow in Brigham City in 1864. Using the Rochdale sys¬ 
tem of cooperation from England, the idea soon spread 
throughout Utah Territory. Scrip, such as this Logan 
Fourth Ward note, was issued by these co-ops to facili¬ 
tate trade. Reprinted by permission from Alvin Rust, 
Mormon and Utah Coin and Currency (Salt Lake City, 
1984). 




Brigham Young’s Cotton and Woolen Factory, located at the mouth of Parley’s Canyon, east of 
Salt Lake City. This mill, one of several opened along the Wasatch front, began operation in 
1863 and closed two years later in order to relocate the machinery in southern Utah. Photo¬ 
graph: A. J. Russell. 


other revelation directed that they were to “con¬ 
tract no debts with the world” (D&C 64:27). 

The principles of this revelation were applied 
often and broadly. In the Great Basin, the Latter- 
day Saints were asked to manufacture their own 
iron, produce their own cotton, spin their own silk, 
and grind their own grain—all without borrowing 
from “outsiders.” It was reasoned that self-suffi¬ 
ciency was a practical policy because God had 
blessed each region with the resources necessary 
for the use of the people and the development of 
that region. As a residt of the application of this 
principle, the Great Basin was the only major re¬ 
gion of the United States whose early development 
was largely accomplished without outside capital. 

Officially sponsored projects for self-suffi¬ 
ciency included an iron mission, consisting of 
about 200 families called by the Church who de¬ 
voted strenuous efforts to develop the iron and coal 
resources near Cedar City; a sugar mission, in 
which several hundred people were united in the 
1850s in an effort to establish the sugar-beet indus¬ 
try in Utah; a lead mission, in which some fifty 
men were called to work lead mines near Las 
Vegas, Nevada, to provide lead for paint and bul¬ 


lets; a cotton mission, which sent more than a 
thousand families to southern Utah to raise cotton, 
olives, grapes, indigo, grain sorghum, and figs; silk 
missions, which involved the growing of mulberry 
trees and establishment of a silk industry in every 
suitable community; and a flax mission, a wool mis¬ 
sion, and even a winery to provide wine for the 
holy SACRAMENT. 

Unity and Cooperation. Qualities required to 
execute successfully the economic program of the 
Church were unity of its members and the ability 
to organize for the pursuit of economic goals. This 
meant Churchwide cooperation. The seminal reve¬ 
lation enjoining unity was received in January 
1831: “I say unto you, be one; and if ye are not one, 
ye are not mine” (D&C 38:27). This group spirit 
was induced both by the belief that unity was a 
Christian virtue and by the trying times that LDS 
pioneers experienced in their efforts to establish an 
independent commonwealth. Group solidarity and 
a strong central organization symbolized this ef¬ 
fort. Whether they were migrating, building forts, 
digging ditches, or constructing mills, participants 
in the sublime task of building the kingdom were 
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to submit themselves to the direction of God’s 
leaders and display a spirit of willing cooperation. 

As is well known, Brigham Young developed 
unified action and combined endeavor. He insti¬ 
tuted cooperative arrangements for migration, col¬ 
onization, construction, agriculture, mining, man¬ 
ufacturing, merchandising and, in fact, for every 
realm of economic activity. 

Equality. In “working out the temporal salva¬ 
tion of Zion,” to use a common expression of the 
day, the formulators of Church policy focused pri¬ 
mary attention on production and on the better 
management of available human and natural re¬ 
sources. Nevertheless, influenced by Christian 
principles, by its own necessities, and by the dem¬ 
ocratic concepts of Jacksonian America, early Mor- 
monism was distinctly egalitarian in theology and 
economics. This had significant influences on 
Church policies and practices in the Great Basin. 

The LDS doctrine of equality was formulated 
early. “If ye are not equal in earthly things, ye can¬ 
not be equal in obtaining heavenly things,” read 
one March 1832 revelation (D&C 78:6), and, from 
the beginning, there was an earnest attempt to 
conduct business in this spirit of equality. When 
New York converts to the young Church began to 
arrive at the newly established gathering place of 
Kirtland, Ohio, in May 1831, the governing princi¬ 
ple for the allotment of land and other properties 
was that every man receive “equal according to his 
family, according to their circumstances,” and that 
all “receive alike, that ye may be one” (D&C 51:3, 
9). Similarly, a revelation in Ohio instructed the 
Saints that “in your temporal things you shall be 
equal, and this not grudgingly, otherwise the 
abundance of the manifestations of the Spirit shall 
be withheld" (D&C 70:14). Similar instructions 
accompanied the stewardship system tried in Jack- 
son County, Missouri: “And you are to be equal, or 
in other words, you are to have equal claims on the 
properties, for the benefit of managing . . . your 
stewardships, every man according to his wants 
and his needs, inasmuch as his wants are just” 

(D&C 82:17). 

The core of the policy was reflected in the sys¬ 
tem of immigration (the more well-to-do were en¬ 
couraged to donate means to assist in the immigra¬ 
tion of poorer converts), the construction of public 
works (those with a surplus were expected to con¬ 
tribute), the allotment of land and water (parceled 
out equally to all by means of community draw- 



The Maxwell automobile was manufactured in Salt Lake 
City in the early twentieth century by independent en¬ 
trepreneurs. Photographer: Charles Ellis Johnson. 
Courtesy Rare Books and Manuscripts, Brigham Young 
University. 


ings), and the initiation of many cooperative village 
stores and industries. But the influence of the ideal 
of equality was still wider. It led to several at¬ 
tempts to completely reorganize society and put 
economic affairs on a more egalitarian basis. Com¬ 
munities holding to these ideals were attempted 
by the Latter-day Saints in Ohio and Missouri (see 
consecration) and in more than 150 communi¬ 
ties in the Far West, from Paris, Idaho, on the 
north, to Bunkerville, Nevada, and Joseph City, 
Arizona, on the south (see UNITED orders). These 
cooperative communities were characterized by a 
high degree of economic equality and, although 
most of them lasted only a short time, their influ¬ 
ence on LDS thought and self-conception is evi¬ 
dent still. 

It is fair to say that the Church could have 
gone much further in achieving its economic goals 
if the federal government had not intervened to 
prevent it. The Utah expedition of 1857-1858, 
the Anti-Bigamy Act of 1862, the antipolygamy 
legislation of the late 1860s and the 1870s, and, 
even more, the hostile Edmunds Act, passed in 
1882, and the Edmunds-Tucker Act of 1887—all of 
these undercut new Church economic activity, and 
forced the Church to withdraw from many existing 
activities. 

By a strange coincidence of history, however, 
the Panic of 1891, ushering in the more severe 
Panic of 1893 and depression of the 1890s, helped 
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reverse this trend. Utah, whose agriculture and 
mining industries were marginal, suffered more 
severely than many states; unemployment and low 
farm incomes were disturbing realities. In this cri¬ 
sis, Church leaders used all the resources at their 
command—including assets confiscated earlier by 
the federal government but now returned—to 
expand and improve the Great Basin economy. 
Their concerted efforts helped launch many new 
and successful industries. With an investment of 
about $500,000, the manufacture of sugar was re¬ 
initiated; another $500,000 financed the begin¬ 
nings of the hydroelectric power industry in the 
West; some $250,000 was expended on the devel¬ 
opment of a salt industry on the shores of Great 
Salt Lake. To provide employment, the Saltair rec¬ 
reation resort was constructed. Railroads were pro¬ 
jected, canals built, new colonies started—in 
short, Church leaders did everything possible to 
expand the economic base of the Great Basin and 
surrounding regions. 

This expansion of economic activity was dis¬ 
turbing to national political and business leaders, 
who used the SMOOT hearings of 1903-1907 to 
force the Church to sell most of its business inter¬ 
ests. Holdings in the sugar and salt industries, in 



The Church owned and financed the development of an 
extensive sugar beet industry in Utali and Idaho. U and I 
Sugar Company resulted in 1907 from a merger, and 
various railroad companies, some wholly or partially 
owned by the Church or its leaders, served the inter- 
mountain area in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. The Utah Railroad Company and the Salt 
Lake and Utah Railroad, shown here loaded with sugar 
beets, ran the Orem Line in the 1920s. Courtesy Rare 
Books and Manuscripts, Brigham Young University. 


railroad and hydroelectric power, in coal and iron 
lands, in the telegraph system—these and others 
were sold to eastern capitalists. For the next de¬ 
cade and more, Utah’s economy came to resemble 
that of other states in the Rocky Mountain region. 

By mid-twentieth century, national sentiment 
was more sympathetic to Church-sponsored en¬ 
deavors. Since the Great Depression of the 1930s, 
and especially since World War II, through the 
welfare services plan and other enterprises, the 
economic ideals of the founding generation have 
again been more actively pursued. Nonetheless, 
growing needs, especially outside North America, 
have required refocusing on areas central to the 
mission of the Church. As in the past, TITHING and 
other donations remain the key to the Church’s 
active economic involvement. In the last half of the 
twentieth century, increasing emphasis has been 
placed on extending the full program of the 
Church, including temples, to members through¬ 
out the world. As “building the kingdom” has be¬ 
come increasingly international, the construction 
and maintenance of meetinghouses and temples in 
many lands have dominated Church finances. 
While the Church has invested in media facilities, 
including a SATELLITE COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM, 
and expanded international microfilming of genea¬ 
logical records (and a network of family history 
libraries to make the records available through¬ 
out the world), it has divested itself of many hold¬ 
ings that primarily benefited only Latter-day 
Saints in America’s Mountain West. 

At the end of the 1980s, the Church began 
implementing new budgeting arrangements that 
move toward greater equality. Divorcing funding 
levels from levels of contributions, these arrange¬ 
ments guarantee the funding of facilities and activi¬ 
ties at a modest level for all Church members 
while limiting the amount the more affluent local 
units may spend. Also, with a growing worldwide 
membership, efforts at economic independence 
have increasingly focused on individual (family) 
self-sufficiency, and on aiding members every¬ 
where to improve their economic situation and 
prepare for emergencies. Nonetheless, efforts to 
expand the reach and impact of the Church’s wel¬ 
fare services and disaster relief programs also 
continue. 

Though the present-day Church plays a direct 
role in economic development less often than it did 
in the pioneer economy, the fundamental ideals of 
self-sufficiency, unity and cooperation, and equal- 
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ity still characterize LDS economic goals. Latter- 
day Saints look forward to a more prosperous and 
just world even as they continue their efforts to 
establish institutions capable of blessing the lives 
of men and women as one essential preparation for 
the second coming of Christ. 

[See also Kirtland Economy; Nauvoo Econ¬ 
omy; Pioneer Economy.] 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD EDUCATION 
The articles of FAITH underscore the deep and 
fundamental role that knowledge plays in the 
teachings of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints: “If there is anything virtuous, lovely, or 
of good report or praiseworthy, we seek after these 
things” (A of F 13). Speaking of the LDS commit¬ 
ment to learning and education, M. Lynn Bennion 
wrote: “It is doubtful if there is an organization in 
existence that more completely directs the educa¬ 
tional development of its people than does the 


Mormon Church. The educational program of the 
Church today is a consistent expansion of the theo¬ 
ries promulgated by its founders” (Bennion, p. 2). 

The educational ideas and practices of the 
Church grew directly out of certain revelations 
received by Joseph smith that emphasize the eter¬ 
nal nature of knowledge and the vital role learning 
plays in the spiritual, moral, and intellectual devel¬ 
opment of mankind. For example: “It is impossible 
for a man to be saved in ignorance” (D&C 131:6) of 
his eternal nature and role. “The glory of God is 
intelligence, or, in other words, light and truth” 
(D&C 93:36). “Whatever principle of intelligence 
we attain unto in this life, it will rise with us in the 
resurrection. And if a person gains more knowl¬ 
edge and intelligence in this life through his dili¬ 
gence and obedience than another, he will have so 
much the advantage in the world to come” (D&C 
130:18-19). “Knowledge saves a man, and in the 
world of spirits a man cannot be exalted but by 
knowledge” ( TPJS , p. 357). An often-quoted state¬ 
ment from the Book of Mormon reads: “To be 
learned is good if they hearken unto the counsels of 
God” (2 Ne. 9:29). In June 1831 Joseph Smith re¬ 
ceived a revelation concerning “selecting and writ¬ 
ing books for schools in this church” (D&C 55:4), 
and another on December 27, 1832, establishing 
the broad missions of education in the Church: 

And I give unto you a commandment that you shall 
teach one another the doctrine of the kingdom. 
Teach ye diligently and my grace shall attend you, 
that you may be instructed more perfectly in the¬ 
ory, in principle, in doctrine, in the law of the gos¬ 
pel, in all things that pertain unto the kingdom of 
God, that are expedient for you to understand; of 
things both in heaven and in the earth, and under 
the earth; things which have been, things which 
are, things which must shortly come to pass; things 
which are at home, things which are abroad; the 
wars and the perplexities of the nations, and the 
judgments which are on the land; and a knowledge 
also of countries and of kingdoms—that ye may be 
prepared in all things [D&C 88:77-80], 

The Church has been built on the conviction 
that eternal progress depends upon righteous liv¬ 
ing and growth in knowledge, religious and secu¬ 
lar. “Indeed, the necessity of learning is probably 
the most frequently-repeated theme of modern- 
day revelations” (L. Arrington, “The Founding of 
the L.D.S. Institutes of Religion,” Dialogue 2 
[Summer 1967]:137). 
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Dedication of the Brigham Young Academy Building, Provo, Utah, January 1892. Led by 
outgoing Principal Karl G. Maeser, the faculty and student body marched up J street (Univer¬ 
sity Avenue) to dedicate the new building, to honor Maeser, and to install Professor Benjamin 
Clulf, Jr., as the new principal. Courtesy Rare Books and Manuscripts, Brigham Young Uni¬ 
versity. 


Joseph Smith and many of the early Mormon 
pioneers came from a New England Puritan back¬ 
ground, with its reverence for knowledge and 
learning (Salisbury, p. 258). The LDS outlook as¬ 
sumes the perfectibility of man and his ability to 
progress to ever-higher moral, spiritual, and intel¬ 
lectual levels. In this philosophy, moreover, 
knowledge of every kind is useful in man’s attempt 
to realize himself in this world and the next. "It is 
the application of knowledge for the spiritual wel¬ 
fare of man that constitutes the Mormon ideal of 
education” (Bennion, p. 125). The early leaders of 
the Church, therefore, saw little ultimate division 
between correct secular and religious learning. 
Broad in scope and spiritual in intent, LDS educa¬ 
tional philosophy tends to fuse the secular with the 
religious because, in the LDS context, the two are 
part of one seamless web (Bennion, pp. 120-23). 

In 1833, Joseph Smith founded the Church’s 
first educational effort, the school of the 
PROPHETS, in Kirtland, Ohio. That school was de¬ 


voted to the study of history, political science, lan¬ 
guages (including Hebrew), literature, and theol¬ 
ogy. Its main purpose was to prepare Church 
leaders to magnify their callings as missionaries to 
warn all people and testify of the gospel (D&C 
88:80—81). It also set an example of adult learning 
that was followed "in Missouri, Illinois, and Utah, 
where parents joined their children in the pursuit 
of knowledge” (Bennion, p. 10). 

In 1840, Joseph Smith sought the incorpora¬ 
tion of the City of Nauvoo, Illinois, and along with 
it authority to establish a university. The nauvoo 
charter included authority to “establish and or¬ 
ganize an institution of learning within the limits of 
the city, for the teaching of the arts, sciences and 
learned professions, to be called the ‘University of 
the City of Nauvoo ” (quoted in Salisbury, p. 269). 

The first academic year in Nauvoo was that of 
1841-42. The university probably was among the 
first municipal universities in the United States 
(Rich, p. 10); it was certainly an optimistic and 
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ambitious undertaking. The curriculum included 
languages (German, French, Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew), mathematics, chemistry and geology, lit¬ 
erature, and history; but “the data are too scant to 
reveal the scholastic rating of the instruction given. 
It was probably superior to the average secondary 
work of the time. The faculty represented consid¬ 
erable scholarship and indeed was a rather remark¬ 
able group to be found in a frontier city” (Bennion, 
p. 25). 

The murder of Joseph Smith in 1844 abruptly 
ended the dream of the University of the City of 
Nauvoo and set in motion the difficult journey to 
the Great Basin. Despite the hardships, education 
was not forgotten. Brigham YOUNG instructed the 
migrating Saints to bring with them 

at least a copy of every valuable treatise on educa¬ 
tion—every book, map, chart, or diagram that may 
contain interesting, useful, and attractive matter, to 
gain the attention of children, and cause them to 
love to learn to read; and, also every historical, 
mathematical, philosophical, geographical, geologi¬ 
cal, astronomical, scientific, practical, and all other 
variety of useful and interesting writings, maps, 
etc., to present to the General Church Recorder, 
when they shall arrive at their destination, from 
which important and interesting matter may be 
gleaned to compile the most valuable works, on 
every science and subject, for the benefit of the ris¬ 
ing generation [MS 10 (1848):85]. 

The charter of the University of the City of Nauvoo 
served as the foundation for the university of 
deseret (now the University of Utah), established 
by Brigham Young in Salt Lake City in 1850. “Edu¬ 
cation,” he once told this school’s Board of Re¬ 
gents, “is the power to think clearly, the power to 
act well in the world’s work, and the power to ap¬ 
preciate life” (Bennion, p. 115). He advised: “A 
good school teacher is one of the most essential 
members in society” (JD 10:225). 

In 1851 the territorial legislature granted a 
charter providing for “establishment and regula¬ 
tion of schools” (Bennion, p. 40), but for some 
years the struggle for survival eclipsed the effort to 
establish a formal system of education. Utah’s first 
schools were private, paid for by parents or by 
adult students, and classes took place during either 
the day or the evening, depending on local needs, 
interests, and resources (Rich, pp. 13, 17-18). At¬ 
tendance rose and fell with the seasons and the 
demands of an agricultural society in which human 
labor was scarce and precious. Curricula varied as 


well, often depending on the academic strengths 
or interests of the teacher; some schools offered 
traditional subjects, others more practical pursuits 
such as carpentry or masonry. The existence of 
these frontier schools was always precarious and 
their operation intermittent (Rich, p. 18), but they 
were an eloquent and often moving testimony to 
the commitment of early Mormon pioneers to edu¬ 
cation, demanding as they did considerable sacri¬ 
fice of scarce time and resources. 

Brigham Young’s philosophy of education was 
practical and pragmatic, but he was not opposed, 
as has sometimes been assumed, to liberal educa¬ 
tion; he simply felt it was overstressed in the edu¬ 
cational environment of his day (Bennion, p. 107). 
“Will education feed and clothe you, keep you 
warm on a cold day, or enable you to build a 
house? Not at all. Should we cry down education 
on this account? No. What is it for? The improve¬ 
ment of the mind; to instruct us in all arts and sci¬ 
ences, in the history of the world, in the laws of 
nations; to enable us to understand the laws and 
principles of life, and how to be useful while we 
live” (JD 14:83). He believed that “every art and 
science known and studied by the children of men 
is comprised within the Gospel” (JD 12:257). 

President Young’s educational philosophy was 
further enhanced by Karl G. Maeser, a German 
educator who joined the Church and immigrated 



Beginning with Joseph Smith, all Church leaders have 
encouraged education. This Pioneer Day float in the 
1950s celebrates the first school in Utah, which opened 
with nine pupils on October 17, 1847, three months after 
the pioneers arrived in Salt Lake Valley. Photographer: 
Albert Wilkes. Courtesy Nelson Wadsworth. 
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Kai l G. Maeser (1828-1901), a German educator who 
joined the LDS Church and moved to Utah in 1860, was 
appointed the second principal of Brigham Young Acad¬ 
emy, later Brigham Young University, in 1876. 


to Salt Lake City in 1860. In 1876 Brigham Young 
appointed Maeser the principal of the Brigham 
Young Academy in Provo (see academies). “The 
development of the Academy movement and the 
direction of Church policies in education were 
largely determined by this German educator” 
(Bennion, p. 117). His approach to education in¬ 
cluded a belief that “knowledge should be sup¬ 
ported by corresponding moral qualities. The for¬ 
mation of character depends upon the nature of the 
moral training which accompanies intellectual ad¬ 
vancement (Maeser, p. 43). He maintained that 
religion was “the fundamental principle of educa¬ 
tion” and was its “most effective motive power” 
(Maeser, p. 56). His influential and widely circu¬ 
lated syllabus. School and Fireside (1898), clearly 
identified the critical functions of education as pre¬ 
paring people for practical life in the family and in 
the nation and inculcating fundamental principles 
of spiritual development. 

In the early pioneer days, most schools in 
Utah Territory were LDS Church schools, and re¬ 
ligion was an integral part of the curriculum. With 
the increasing diversification of Utah’s population 
and the passage of the Edmunds-Tucker Act in 


1887, which had the effect of prohibiting the teach¬ 
ing of religion in public schools, the Church looked 
for other means of assuring spiritual instruction for 
its young people. Between 1890 and 1929, the 
Church sponsored special religion classes con¬ 
ducted in ward meetinghouses for children in the 
first to the ninth grades in a movement that was 
“the first effort of the Mormons to supplement (but 
not to replace) secular education”; it was “Ameri¬ 
ca’s first experiment in providing separate week¬ 
day religious training for public school children” 
(Quinn, p. 379). 

This endeavor grew into the church 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM, which consists of several 
levels. First is seminary, a daily religious educa¬ 
tion program held in a seminary building near the 
school for grades nine through twelve that pro¬ 
vides for the study of the Book of Mormon, Old 
Testament, New Testament, and Doctrine and 
Covenants/Church History. Second, institutes 
of religion adjacent to campuses serve students 
enrolled in postsecondary programs by offering 
religion classes, usually scheduled twice a week to 
fit in with college schedules. Third, the Church 
sponsors four institutions of higher education: 
BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY in Provo, Utah; 
BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY—HAWAII in Laie, 
Hawaii; ricks college in Rexburg, Idaho; and 
LDS BUSINESS college in Salt Lake City. In addi¬ 
tion, in Mexico and the Pacific, the Church spon¬ 
sors seven elementary schools, thirteen middle 
schools, and nine secondary schools that provide 
both secular and religious training. 

In 1988-1989, the Church’s educational sys¬ 
tem extended to 90 countries or territories and 
served about 250,000 seminary students, 124,500 
institute students, 37,600 students in Church col¬ 
leges and universities, and 9,300 students in other 
Church schools. The system employs over 4,100 
full- and part-time employees, in addition to 
15,000 members who are called to teach in the 
seminary and institute programs. 

In sum, the attitude of the Church toward 
education is unusual in several respects. First, the 
Church is distinctive in the degree to which its 
members, child and adult alike, participate in the 
many educational activities of the Church: “As a 
people we believe in education—the gathering of 
knowledge and the training of the mind. The 
Church itself is really an educational institution. 
Traditionally, we are an education-loving people” 
(Widtsoe, 1944, p. 666). Second, its commitment 
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A Church-sponsored school, (he Mapusaga High School, American Samoa, 10th and lltli 
grades, 1961-1962. 


is to education as an essential component of reli¬ 
gious life: “Every life coheres around certain fun¬ 
damental core ideas. . . . The fact that [God] has 
promised further revelation is to me a challenge to 
keep an open mind and be prepared to follow 
wherever my search for truth may lead” (Brown, 
1969, p. 11). Third, it holds a deep conviction that 
knowledge has an eternal dimension because it 
advances man’s agency and progress here and in 
the world to come: “Both creative science and re¬ 
vealed religion find their fullest and truest expres¬ 
sion in the climate of freedom. ... Be unafraid of 
new ideas for they are as steppingstones to prog¬ 
ress. You will, of course, respect the opinions of 
others but be unafraid to dissent—if you are in¬ 
formed” (Brown, 1958, p. 2-3). Fourth, it is insis¬ 
tent that secular and spiritual learning are not at 
odds but in harmony with each other: Latter-day 
Saints do not emphasize “the spiritual education of 
man to the neglect of his intellectual and physical 
education. ... It is not a case of esteeming intel¬ 
lectual and physical education less, but of esteem¬ 
ing spiritual education more” (Roberts, pp. 122- 
23). “Secular knowledge is to be desired" as a tool 
in the hands of the righteous, but “spiritual knowl¬ 
edge is a necessity” (S. Kimball, Faith Precedes the 
Miracle , p. 280). 
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DAVID P. CARDNER 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 
Latter-day Saints have a significantly higher level 
of educational attainment than does the population 
of the United States as a whole. Contrary to the 
norm for other religious denominations, members 
of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
who have earned advanced academic degrees are 
more likely to be deeply involved in religious prac¬ 
tices and activity in the Church, both from a per¬ 
sonal standpoint and in rendering service in their 
Church. 

These phenomena may be the result of the 
doctrinal emphasis on learning and education that 
is so prevalent in the Church. Latter-day Saints 
are taught from early childhood that they must 
read and ponder the scriptures (see scripture 
study). The high priority given education in the 
lives of most Latter-day Saints has its roots in spe¬ 
cific scriptures in the Bible, the Book of Mormon, 
the Doctrine and Covenants, and the Pearl of 
Great Price, which assure the Saints that “to be 
learned is good if they hearken unto the counsels of 
Cod” (2 Ne. 9:29). 

Latter-day Saints are taught that what they 
learn in this life will go with them into eternity 
(D&C 130:18-19), that all truth and knowledge are 
available to each individual to acquire. They are 
gifts from God, but each individual must be worthy 
of them through diligent effort to learn. From birth 
to death. Church members hear from the pulpit, 
learn in Church meetings, and read in the scrip¬ 
tures that each individual must learn and grow in 
talent and ability. A quick rejoinder to a Mormon 
youth who might complain of finding nothing in¬ 
teresting or challenging to do is to read the scrip¬ 
tures, study from the great books, and follow the 
commandment to better oneself. This should be 
done not only for today and tomorrow but for eter¬ 
nity, since what one learns is a possession that 
never leaves. Latter-day Saints are taught that, al¬ 
though they cannot take their wealth or earthly 
goods with them into the next life, all of what they 
learn will be an everlasting possession. 

The establishment of schools and colleges has 
been a priority since the founding of the Church. 


Only three years after the organization of the 
Church in 1830, the Prophet Joseph Smith estab¬ 
lished the school OK the prophets in Kirtland, 
Ohio. Only seven months after the arrival of the 
pioneers in the Great Salt Lake Valley, a university 
was established (see university of deseret). 
Throughout the history of the Church, schools 
were established in Ohio, Missouri, Illinois, and 
Utah and in virtually every other location where 
the Saints have settled. 

In Utah, where a large majority of the popula¬ 
tion are members of the Church, youth respond to 
scriptural precepts that stress the importance of 
learning by enrolling in high numbers in high 
school advanced placement courses that offer col¬ 
lege-level credit. According to the annual report 
published in 1989 by the U.S. Department of Edu¬ 
cation, Utah ranked first among all the fifty states 
in the percentage of its high school seniors who 
took advanced placement courses (U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Education State Education Performance 
Chart, 1989), in spite of the fact that Utah ranks 
among the lowest states in average expenditure 
per pupil. 

Another factor motivating LDS youth to qual¬ 
ify for college credit while still in high school is the 
strong expectation in most of their families that 
they will serve as missionaries for the Church. 
With college being interrupted for missionary ser¬ 
vice, some of the time lost from pursuing a college 
degree can be recovered through heavy participa¬ 
tion in advanced placement programs offered in 
high school. 

Motivation to reach higher levels of education 
extends beyond the family and the scriptures. Out¬ 
standing accomplishments and milestone events in 
educational attainment are recognized from the 
pulpit in Church meetings where local leaders 
highlight distinguished academic accomplish¬ 
ments. The Deseret News, the daily newspaper 
published by the Church, adds to this momentum 
by sponsoring an annual “Sterling Scholars” pro¬ 
gram, which highlights outstanding student ac¬ 
complishments in public high schools. This pro¬ 
gram features the best scholars in various fields of 
study at the high school level, culminating with 
photographs and biographical stories on semi¬ 
finalists and finalists. 

Because of their commitment to education. 
Latter-day Saints complete more schooling than 
the United States population as a whole (Albrecht 
and Heaton, p. 49). While 53.5 percent of Mormon 
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males and 44.3 percent of Mormon females have at 
least some education beyond high school, only 
36.5 percent of the males and 27.7 percent of the 
females in the U.S. population as a whole have any 
college-level education after high school. 

Albrecht and Heaton also found that this tra¬ 
ditionally high level of educational attainment 
among Latter-day Saints has not resulted in a de¬ 
crease in their religious commitment. National 
survey data published by the Princeton Religious 
Research Center (1982) indicate the opposite re¬ 
sult concerning the impact of higher education for 
the nation as a whole: the higher the level of edu¬ 
cational attainment, the lower the level of religious 
zeal. The Princeton Center data suggest that it is 
generally quite difficult for academically preoccu¬ 
pied individuals to hold a view of the world that is 
at the same time both religious and scholarly. But, 
according to the research of Albrecht and Heaton 
(1984, pp. 43-57), LDS intellectuals have less 
often been caught in this dilemma. In these studies 
religiosity was measured in terms of making finan¬ 
cial contributions, rendering services, and attend¬ 
ing Church meetings. 
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TERRELL H. BELL 


ELDER, MELCHIZEDEK 
PRIESTHOOD 

“Elder” is an office in the melchizedek 
priesthood of The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints to which worthy male members 
may be ordained at the age of eighteen or older. 
The name elder is also used as a general title for all 
bearers of that priesthood, regardless of the spe¬ 
cific priesthood office they hold (D&C 20:38; 
cf. 1 Pet. 5:1; 2 Jn. 1:1; 3 Jn. 1:1). 

In May 1829 Joseph smith and Oliver cow- 
dery were promised by John the Baptist, who had 
conferred the Aaronic Priesthood on them, that 
they would “in due time” become the first and sec¬ 


ond elders of the Church (JS—H 1:72; HC 1:40- 
41). Soon thereafter, they prayed for further infor¬ 
mation: 

We had not long been engaged in solemn and fer¬ 
vent prayer, when the word of the Lord came unto 
us in the chamber, commanding us that I should 
ordain Oliver Cowdery to be an Elder in the 
Church of Jesus Christ; and that he also should or¬ 
dain me to the same office; and then to ordain oth¬ 
ers, as it should be made known unto us from time 
to time. We were, however, commanded to defer 
this our ordination until such time as it should be 
practicable to have our brethren, who had been and 
who should be baptized, assembled together [HC. 
1:60-61; cf. JS—H 1:72]. 

These particular ordinations were performed 
at the ORGANIZATION OF THE CHURCH, April 6, 
1830 (D&C 20:1-4). 

The duties of elders are to be “standing minis¬ 
ters” (D&C 124:137) to watch over the Church, 
help administer its affairs, teach, and counsel. 
They have the authority to confer the gift of 
THE HOLY GHOST by the LAYING ON OF HANDS and 

to give blessings, including healing the sick. 
Elders may perform all functions of the Aaronic 
Priesthood, including baptizing and administering 
the sacrament. They have authority under the di¬ 
rection of ward bishops or stake presidents to 
confer either the Aaronic or the Melchizedek 
Priesthood upon worthy recipients, and to ordain 
them to be deacons, teachers, priests, and other 
elders. Elders may serve as missionaries (see 
D&C 20:38-50, 70; 42:12, 44) and may be called to 
various other positions of leadership or service. In 
the October 1904 general conference, President 
Joseph F. Smith said that the elders are to be 
“standing ministers at home; to be ready at the call 
of the presiding officers of the Church and the 
stakes, to labor in the ministry at home, and to 
officiate in any calling that may be required of 
them, whether it be to work in the temples, or to 
labor in the ministry at home, or whether it be 
to go out into the world, along with the Seventies, 
to preach the Cospel” (Cfi [Oct. 1904]:4). In areas 
where the Church is not fully organized, members 
meet together in branches under the jurisdiction 
of a presiding elder, called a branch president {see 
ORGANIZATION: CONTEMPORARY). 

All elders residing in any ward are organized 
into a quorum of up to ninety-six members (D&C 
107:89). They are led by a president, two counsel¬ 
ors, and a secretary, called from the quorum mem- 
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bers by the stake president. The elders’ quorum 
presidency reports to the stake president, but for 
all, local activity and service remain under the op¬ 
erating jurisdiction of the bishop of the ward. The 
elders meet as a quorum at least each Sunday. 
They are responsible to fellowship one another and 
to assist in administering the programs and activi¬ 
ties of the quorum, ward, and stake, with the in¬ 
tent to lift and improve the condition of human¬ 
kind (see WELFARE services). Elders are directed 
by revelation to function in a spirit of love, gentle¬ 
ness, patient persuasion, and righteousness (D&C 
121:41-46). 

The LDS use of “elder” differs from the use of 
the term in those societies where it refers to the 
older people who exert influence and authority in 
the community because of their age, status, wis¬ 
dom, experience, and character, or by appoint¬ 
ment of the group. The term was common to an¬ 
cient societies such as those in Egypt, Midian, and 
Moab (Gen. 50:7; Num. 22:7). Elders (i.e., the 
zeqenim, the “old ones”) were prominent leaders 
of the Israelite tribes during the Exodus (Ex. 4:29). 
They apparently assisted Moses in administering 
justice (Lev. 4:13-21; 9:1; Num. 16:25), and some 
were evidently authorized to participate in sacred 
religious ceremonies (Ex. 24:9-11; Num. 11:16- 
26). After the conquest of Canaan, the civic author¬ 
ity of elders increased, and they assisted in the 
government of the tribal communities. They 
served in accepting a king (2 Sam. 3:17-21; 5:3) 
and in other community and religious functions 
(1 Kgs. 8:1-3; 20:7-8). Scores of such functions are 
mentioned throughout the historical books of the 
Old Testament. With the prophet Ezekiel, these 
elders provided the primary leadership during the 
captivity in Babylon (605 B.c.; e.g., Ezek. 8:1; 
14:1-5). Many years after the return from exile, 
the chief priests, scribes, and elders composed the 
Sanhedrin, the governing council of Judah. A local 
council of twenty-three elders governed each com¬ 
munity. In New Testament times, elders were 
appointed as ecclesiastical leaders for each of the 
local Christian congregations (Acts 14:23; 15:6; 
20:17-28; Titus 1:5; James 5:14; 1 Pet. 5:1-4). 
They associated with the apostles in the councils 
and governance of the Church, and functioned 
among their Christian brethren in ways similar to 
the Jewish Sanhedrin (Acts 11:30; 15:2; 16:4; 
21:18). From among the elders of good repute, 
“overseers’ or “bishops” may have been chosen 
(Acts 20:17-28; Titus 1:5-9; cf. 1 Tim. 3:1-7). 
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ELECT OF GOD 

The elect of God are those who are heirs to all that 
the Father has. Although the faithful have always 
been the elect of God, even before Abraham, the 
present concept that God elects or chooses individ¬ 
uals or groups to whom he makes promises of eter¬ 
nal salvation, and in turn requires of them cer¬ 
tain obligations, has its roots in the covenant God 
made with abraham. In ancient times Abraham’s 
descendants were considered the elect, especially 
through Isaac and Jacob (Israel). For disobedience, 
the Israelites were eventually scattered through¬ 
out the world. However, God has not forgotten his 
covenant with their fathers. Biblical, Book of Mor¬ 
mon, and latter-day prophets have declared that 
ultimately the Israelite people will be gathered 
from their dispersion and restored to favor with 
God (cf. Amos 9:13-15). All persons who are not 
literally of Israel can be brought into the elect line¬ 
age of Abraham by the law of adoption when 
they accept the gospel (Abr. 2:10; D&C 84:33-34; 
Gal. 3:26-29; 4:5-7). 

The gospel of Jesus Christ, restored to the 
earth through the Prophet Joseph SMITH, inaugu¬ 
rated the restoration and the gathering of the 
elect from the four quarters of the earth (D&C 
33:6; 110:11). When scattered children of Israel 
hear the gospel message of salvation, they are 
invited to come into the fold of Christ, his Church, 
by repentance, baptism, and receiving the 
HOLY GHOST by the LAYING-ON OF HANDS ( MD , 
p. 201). 

To enjoy the fidness of the covenant 
blessings and the eternal felicity of God in the 
presence of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the elect 
must be faithful in keeping all the covenants re¬ 
quired of them by the Lord. Some may choose not 
to be so devoted, whereas others pursue such ex- 
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cellence in faithfulness that their calling and 
ELECTION are made sure (cf. 2 Pet. 1:10). These 
become “the elect according to the covenant” (JS— 
M 1:22) and are made partakers of the same eternal 
reward that was extended to Abraham. That is, 
they are assured of exaltation in God’s presence 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (Luke 13:28; D&C 
132:29-32, 37). 
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ELIAS 

Elias is both a name and a title and has four mean¬ 
ings: (1) Elias was a man, presumably of Abraham’s 
time, who “committed the dispensation of 
Abraham”—which included the blessings of God’s 
covenant with Abraham—to the Prophet Joseph 
smith and Oliver cowdery on April 3, 1836, in 
the KIRTLAND TEMPLE (D&C 110:12); nothing 
more is known about this man. (2) “Elias” appears 
in the New Testament as the Greek transliteration 
of the Hebrew name Elijah (e.g., Matt. 17:3; 
James 5:17-18). (3) A forerunner in building God’s 
kingdom is called “an Elias” ( TPJS , pp. 335-36). 
(4) A prophet who helps restore something of par¬ 
ticular importance is also referred to as an “Elias” 
(cf. JST Matt. 17:13-14). In scripture, therefore, 
the name Elias may refer to a preparer, a forerun¬ 
ner, a restorer, to Elias himself, or to Elijah. 

Individuals who have acted as forerunners or 
restorers include Jesus Christ (JST John 1:21-28); 
Noah as Gabriel (D&C 27:6-7; TPJS, p. 157); John 
the Baptist (Luke 1:17); John the Revelator (D&C 
77:9, 14); Adam as Michael, Moronij, and Peter, 
James, and John (D&C 27:5-13; 128:20-21); and 
Joseph Smith (D&C 1:17-18; TPJS, p. 335). Each 
of these may be considered an Elias. 

Preparatory work in the Church is primarily 
associated with the aaronic priesthood; but 
when performed by the melchizedek priest¬ 
hood, it is done under the spirit and power of Eli¬ 
jah (TPJS, pp. 336-37). In this connection, the 
keys given by Elias in the Kirtland Temple (D&C 
110:12) were specifically for the abrahamic 
COVENANT. 

GEORCE A. HORTON, JR. 


ELIAS, SPIRIT OF 

The “spirit of Elias” is a LDS concept that refers to 
the preparatory power that initiates gospel 
RESTORATION following periods of APOSTASY. The 
Prophet Joseph SMITH explained, “The spirit of 
Elias is to prepare the way for a greater revelation 
of God, which is the Priesthood of Elias, or the 
Priesthood unto which Aaron was ordained. And 
when God sends a man into the world to prepare 
for a greater work, holding the keys of the power of 
Elias, it was called the doctrine of Elias, even from 
the early ages of the world. . . . We find the Apos¬ 
tles endowed with greater power than John [the 
Baptist]: their office was more under the spirit and 
power of Elijah than Elias” (TPJS, pp. 335—36). 

John the baptist was the forerunner of 
Jesus Christ in the MERIDIAN OF TIME (Matt. 
11:12-14; 17:12; JST John 1:21-24). He “was or¬ 
dained by the angel of God ... to make straight 
the way of the Lord before the face of his people, 
to prepare them for the coming of the Lord” (D&C 
84:28). By authority of the aaronic priesthood, 
John preached repentance and baptism for the 
remission of sins, in preparation for the coming of 
one mightier who would baptize with the HOLY 
GHOST. 

On May 15, 1829, John the Baptist, as a resur¬ 
rected being, ordained Joseph Smith and Oliver 
COWDERY' to the Aaronic Priesthood preparatory to 
Christ’s second coming. Describing this ordina¬ 
tion, Joseph Smith stated: 

An angel . . . laid his hands upon my head, and 
ordained me to a Priest after the order of Aaron, and 
to hold the keys of this Priesthood, which office was 
to preach repentance and baptism for the remission 
of sins, and also to baptize. But I was informed that 
this office did not extend to the laying on of hands 
for the giving of the Holy Ghost; that office was a 
greater work, and was to be given afterward; but 
that my ordination was a preparatory work, or a 
going before, which was the spirit of Elias \TPJS, 
p. 335], 

Later, peter, james, and JOHN conferred 
upon Joseph Smith and Oliver Cowdery the 
MELCHIZEDEK PRIESTHOOD (D&C 27:12), and Still 
later (April 3, 1836) Elijah conferred additional 
keys upon them (D&C 110:13—16). 

Joseph Smith further explained: 

The spirit of Elias is first, Elijah second, and Mes¬ 
siah last. Elias is a forerunner to prepare the way, 
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cellence in faithfulness that their calling and 
ELECTION are made sure (cf. 2 Pet. 1:10). These 
become “the elect according to the covenant” (JS— 
M 1:22) and are made partakers of the same eternal 
reward that was extended to Abraham. That is, 
they are assured of exaltation in God’s presence 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (Luke 13:28; D&C 
132:29-32, 37). 
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and the spirit and power of Elijah is to come after, 
holding the keys of power, building the Temple to 
the capstone, placing the seals of the Melchizedek 
Priesthood upon the house of Israel, and making all 
things ready; then Messiah comes to His Temple, 
which is last of all. . . . Elijah was to come and 
prepare the way and build up the kingdom before 
the coming of the great day of the Lord, although 
the spirit of Elias might begin it [ TPJS , pp. 335, 
340], 

A. JAMES HUDSON 


ELIJAH 

[Becau.se of Elijah’s prophesied role (Mai. 4:5-6), he has 
become the subject of t radition and legend, as the article 
Ancient Sources explains. Moreover, as expressed in the 
companion essay, LDS Sources, Latter-day Saint teach¬ 
ing illuminates Elijah's latter-day roles as well as the ful¬ 
fillment of prophetic expectations associated with him.] 

LDS SOURCES 

During a divine manifestation to the youthful Jo¬ 
seph smith on the evening of September 21, 1823, 
the angel MORONI quoted Malachi 4:5-6, a proph¬ 
ecy that concerns Elijah’s activities in the latter 
clays. Moroni’s rendering, which differs from the 
current biblical text, outlines and clarifies Elijah’s 
prophesied role: 

Behold, I will reveal unto you the Priesthood, by 
the hand of Elijah the prophet, before the coming of 
the great and dreadful day of the Lord. And he shall 
plant in the hearts of the children the promises 
made to the fathers, and the hearts of the children 
shall turn to their fathers. If it were not so, the 
whole earth would be utterly wasted at his coming 
[JS—H 1:38-39; D&C 2], 

Malachi’s prophecy anticipates that Elijah 
would play an important role “before the coining of 
the great and dreadful day of the Lord” (Mai. 4:5). 
Elijah was endowed with the priesthood power of 
God. With this power, he declared to King Aliab 
that no rain would fall upon the land (1 Kgs. 17:1). 
Accordingly, the heavens were sealed and ancient 
Israel experienced a disastrous drought for three 
and a half years. When Elijah was carried up into 
heaven in a fiery chariot, his earthly mission ap¬ 
peared to have ended. But the sealing power that 
he exercised marked only the beginning of his re¬ 
sponsibility regarding this eternal priesthood 
power. 


At the conclusion of his mortal life, Elijah was 
translated; that is, he experienced some type of 
change from mortality without experiencing mortal 
death (see translated beings). Latter-day Saints 
conclude that a major reason for Elijah’s translation 
was to enable him to return to the earth to confer 
keys of authority on the three chief apostles before 
Jesus’ crucifixion and resurrection (see mount of 
transfiguration). Since spirits cannot lay hands 
on mortal beings (D&C 129), and since Moses and 
Elijah could not return as resurrected beings be¬ 
cause Jesus was the first to be resurrected (Packer, 
p. 109; ef. TPJS, p. 191), the need for the transla¬ 
tion of Elijah and Moses is evident. On the Mount 
of Transfiguration (Matt. 17:1-9), Elijah specifi¬ 
cally restored the priesthood keys of sealing, the 
power that binds and validates in the heavens all 
ordinances performed on the earth (cf. TPJS, 
p. 338). 

On April 3, 1836, in a vision to Joseph Smith 
and Oliver COWDERY in the newly completed 
kirtland TEMPLE, Elijah appeared and an¬ 
nounced that the time had come when Malachi’s 
prophecy was to be fulfilled. He committed the 
sealing keys of the priesthood to Joseph Smith and 
Oliver Cowdery (D&C 110:13-16). This restora¬ 
tion was necessary so that the sealing ordinances 
and covenants of God could be administered in 
righteousness upon the earth (US 2:117). Joseph 
Smith explained: 

The spirit, power, and calling of Elijah is, that ye 
have power to hold the key of the revelations, ordi¬ 
nances, oracles, powers and endowments of the ful¬ 
ness of the Melchizedek Priesthood and of the king¬ 
dom of God on the earth; and to receive, obtain, 
and perform all the ordinances belonging to the 
kingdom of God. . . . What you seal on earth, by the 
keys of Elijah, is sealed in heaven; and this is the 
power of Elijah [TPJS, pp. 337-38], 

Through the sealing power of the priesthood, 
men and women may be sealed to each other in 
marriage for all eternity in one of the temples of 
God. In addition, children may be sealed to their 
parents forever. Thus the family organization con¬ 
tinues eternally (Sperry, p. 139). 

Because many have died without either a 
knowledge of saving gospel principles or the op¬ 
portunity to receive priesthood ordinances, the 
latter-day mission of Elijah made it possible to 
have these sealing ordinances performed vicari¬ 
ously on the earth for those who have died, thus 
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and the spirit and power of Elijah is to come after, 
holding the keys of power, building the Temple to 
the capstone, placing the seals of the Melchizedek 
Priesthood upon the house of Israel, and making all 
things ready; then Messiah comes to His Temple, 
which is last of all. . . . Elijah was to come and 
prepare the way and build up the kingdom before 
the coming of the great day of the Lord, although 
the spirit of Elias might begin it [ TPJS , pp. 335, 
340], 

A. JAMES HUDSON 


ELIJAH 

[Becau.se of Elijah’s prophesied role (Mai. 4:5-6), he has 
become the subject of t radition and legend, as the article 
Ancient Sources explains. Moreover, as expressed in the 
companion essay, LDS Sources, Latter-day Saint teach¬ 
ing illuminates Elijah's latter-day roles as well as the ful¬ 
fillment of prophetic expectations associated with him.] 

LDS SOURCES 

During a divine manifestation to the youthful Jo¬ 
seph smith on the evening of September 21, 1823, 
the angel MORONI quoted Malachi 4:5-6, a proph¬ 
ecy that concerns Elijah’s activities in the latter 
clays. Moroni’s rendering, which differs from the 
current biblical text, outlines and clarifies Elijah’s 
prophesied role: 

Behold, I will reveal unto you the Priesthood, by 
the hand of Elijah the prophet, before the coming of 
the great and dreadful day of the Lord. And he shall 
plant in the hearts of the children the promises 
made to the fathers, and the hearts of the children 
shall turn to their fathers. If it were not so, the 
whole earth would be utterly wasted at his coming 
[JS—H 1:38-39; D&C 2], 

Malachi’s prophecy anticipates that Elijah 
would play an important role “before the coining of 
the great and dreadful day of the Lord” (Mai. 4:5). 
Elijah was endowed with the priesthood power of 
God. With this power, he declared to King Aliab 
that no rain would fall upon the land (1 Kgs. 17:1). 
Accordingly, the heavens were sealed and ancient 
Israel experienced a disastrous drought for three 
and a half years. When Elijah was carried up into 
heaven in a fiery chariot, his earthly mission ap¬ 
peared to have ended. But the sealing power that 
he exercised marked only the beginning of his re¬ 
sponsibility regarding this eternal priesthood 
power. 


At the conclusion of his mortal life, Elijah was 
translated; that is, he experienced some type of 
change from mortality without experiencing mortal 
death (see translated beings). Latter-day Saints 
conclude that a major reason for Elijah’s translation 
was to enable him to return to the earth to confer 
keys of authority on the three chief apostles before 
Jesus’ crucifixion and resurrection (see mount of 
transfiguration). Since spirits cannot lay hands 
on mortal beings (D&C 129), and since Moses and 
Elijah could not return as resurrected beings be¬ 
cause Jesus was the first to be resurrected (Packer, 
p. 109; ef. TPJS, p. 191), the need for the transla¬ 
tion of Elijah and Moses is evident. On the Mount 
of Transfiguration (Matt. 17:1-9), Elijah specifi¬ 
cally restored the priesthood keys of sealing, the 
power that binds and validates in the heavens all 
ordinances performed on the earth (cf. TPJS, 
p. 338). 

On April 3, 1836, in a vision to Joseph Smith 
and Oliver COWDERY in the newly completed 
kirtland TEMPLE, Elijah appeared and an¬ 
nounced that the time had come when Malachi’s 
prophecy was to be fulfilled. He committed the 
sealing keys of the priesthood to Joseph Smith and 
Oliver Cowdery (D&C 110:13-16). This restora¬ 
tion was necessary so that the sealing ordinances 
and covenants of God could be administered in 
righteousness upon the earth (US 2:117). Joseph 
Smith explained: 

The spirit, power, and calling of Elijah is, that ye 
have power to hold the key of the revelations, ordi¬ 
nances, oracles, powers and endowments of the ful¬ 
ness of the Melchizedek Priesthood and of the king¬ 
dom of God on the earth; and to receive, obtain, 
and perform all the ordinances belonging to the 
kingdom of God. . . . What you seal on earth, by the 
keys of Elijah, is sealed in heaven; and this is the 
power of Elijah [TPJS, pp. 337-38], 

Through the sealing power of the priesthood, 
men and women may be sealed to each other in 
marriage for all eternity in one of the temples of 
God. In addition, children may be sealed to their 
parents forever. Thus the family organization con¬ 
tinues eternally (Sperry, p. 139). 

Because many have died without either a 
knowledge of saving gospel principles or the op¬ 
portunity to receive priesthood ordinances, the 
latter-day mission of Elijah made it possible to 
have these sealing ordinances performed vicari¬ 
ously on the earth for those who have died, thus 
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giving all an opportunity for salvation (cf. DS 
2:118-19). The Prophet Joseph Smith offered the 
following explanation: 

The spirit of Elijah is to come, the Gospel to be 
established, . . . and the Saints to come up as saviors 
on Mount Zion. But how arc they to become saviors 
on Mount Zion? By building their temples, erecting 
their baptismal fonts, and going forth and receiving 
all the ordinances, baptisms, confirmations, wash¬ 
ings, anointings, ordinations and sealing powers 
upon their heads, in behalf of all their progenitors 
who are dead, and redeem them; . . . and herein is 
the chain that binds the hearts of the fathers to the 
children and the children to the fathers, which ful¬ 
fills the mission of Elijah [TPJS , p. 330). 

When Latter-day Saints speak of the spirit of 
Elijah (see Elijah, spirit of), they mean at least 
two things. First, the promise of salvation made to 
the fathers has been renewed to the modern 
Church (JS—H 1:38-39; D&C 27:9-10). Second, 
the hearts of men and women have extensively 
turned to their fathers, as is evident in the dra¬ 
matic growth in the number of genealogical socie¬ 
ties, libraries, and individual genealogical or family 
history research organizations throughout much of 
the world. The spirit of Elijah has motivated thou¬ 
sands to make considerable investment in both 
money and time to search out the records of family 
ancestors and bring these records together to form 
a family history (DS 2:123-27; see genealogy). In 
addition to numerous family history centers, the 
Church has built many temples where sacred 
priesthood saving ordinances may be performed 
for both the living and the dead (see salvation of 
THE DEAD). 
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FRANKLIN D. DAY 

ANCIENT SOURCES 

Elijah in Jewish tradition was an Israelite prophet 
who was active in the northern kingdom during the 
reigns of King Ahab (and his consort Jezebel) and 
King Ahaziah (9th cent. b.c.). His name may be a 
cognomen: Eli-yahu (YHWH, or Jehovah, is God), 


expressing the main emphasis of his prophetic 
ministry: the exclusive and pure worship of 
YHWH, and uncompromising opposition to the 
Canaanite pagan cult of Baal. His activities are de¬ 
scribed in 1 Kings 17-2 Kings 2, and account for 
his becoming in Jewish tradition the symbol of 
uncompromising religious zeal. The latter came to 
a dramatic climax in his confrontation with the 
priests of Baal, after a long period of drought which 
Elijah had prophesied would come as punishment 
for the idolatrous Baal-worship, on Mount Carmel. 
(The Catholic monastic order of Carmelites, taking 
Elijah’s ascetic life in the desert as a model, con¬ 
siders him as its spiritual father.) Unlike the later 
“literary" prophets, Elijah is also described as a 
worker of miracles, but he shares with them the 
strong emphasis on social justice, as evidenced by 
his other great clash with the king and queen in the 
matter of Naboth’s vineyard (1 Kgs. 21), which the 
royal couple desired for themselves. 

According to the biblical account, Elijah did 
not die an ordinary death but was taken up into 
heaven in a whirlwind by a chariot of fire drawn by 
horses of fire. Hence, unlike other prophets, a 
large number of legends and beliefs concerning 
him developed. He is said to return frequently to 
earth, usually in the guise of a poor peasant, beg¬ 
gar, or even Gentile and—unrecognized—to help 
those in distress or danger, disappearing as sud¬ 
denly as he appeared. A chair is set and a cup of 
wine poured for Elijah at every Passover celebra¬ 
tion. He is also believed to be present at every 
circumcision ceremony, and a special chair (“Eli¬ 
jah’s chair”) for his invisible presence is placed 
next to that of the godfather holding the male 
baby. This particular belief may be due to two fac¬ 
tors: Elijah’s angelic status (having ascended to 
heaven) and the prophet Malaehi’s reference to 
him (Mai. 3:1) as the “angel of the covenant.” In 
Jewish usage the term berith (“covenant ”) signifies 
more specifically the “covenant of circumcision” 
(cf. Gen. 17:9-10). Elijah also plays an important 
role in Jewish mysticism, where he appears as a 
celestial messenger revealing divine mysteries. 

More important, however, than all the other 
aspects is Elijah’s eschatological role in Jewish tra¬ 
dition. How and why this role developed is diffi¬ 
cult to reconstruct, but by the time of Malachi, one 
of the last Old Testament prophets, some such be¬ 
liefs seem to have already been in existence: “Be¬ 
hold, 1 will send you Elijah the prophet before the 
coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord” 
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(Mai. 4:5). Elijah gradually assumed the role of 
precursor of the Messiah and the messenger an¬ 
nouncing his advent. Some of the contemporaries 
of Jesus (cf. Matt. 16:13—14) seem to have thought 
that he might be Elijah (Matt. 11:14; 17:10-13) in a 
manner that suggests that John the Baptist, as the 
forerunner and announcer of the Messiah, was Eli¬ 
jah (namely, fulfilled his eschatological function). 
Later apocryphal writings (e.g.. The Apocalypse of 
Elijah) connect the “revelations” concerning the 
last things they report with Elijah. Elements from 
the Jewish Elijah traditions and legends were also 
adopted and developed in different ways by Islam. 
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ELIJAH, SPIRIT OF 

For members of The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints, the spirit of Elijah is the spirit of 
family kinship and unity, ft is the spirit that moti¬ 
vates the concern to search out ancestral family 
members through family history; and, on their 
behalf, to perform proxy baptisms, temple endow¬ 
ments, and sealing ordinances (HC 6:252). This 
is seen as fulfillment of the prophecy of Malachi 
that in the last days Elijah “will turn the heart [in 
Hebrew, the innermost part, as the soul, the affec¬ 
tions] of the fathers to the children, and the heart 
of the children to their fathers” (Mai. 4:5-6). 

The appearance of Elijah to the Prophet Jo¬ 
seph SMITH and Oliver COWDERY in the kirtland 
temple in 1836 inaugurated anew this spirit (D&C 
110:13). The spirit of Elijah is active in the impetus 
anyone feels toward finding and cherishing family 
members and family ties past and present. In the 
global sense, the spirit of Elijah is the spirit of love 
that may eventually overcome all human family 
estrangements. Then the priesthood power can 
bind generations together in eternal family rela¬ 


tionships and “seal the children to the fathers and 
fathers to the children” within the gospel of Jesus 
Christ (WJS, p. 329). 
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ELOIIIM 

Elohim (God; gods; Heavenly Father) is the plural 
form of the singular noun eloah (compare Arabic 
Allah) in the Hebrew Bible, where it is used 2,570 
times as compared to 57 times for its singular. But 
as one commentator has noted, why this “plural 
form for ‘God’ is used has not yet been explained 
satisfactorily” (Botterweck, Vol. 1, p. 272). 

Singular Usage. Elohim appears in the He¬ 
brew Bible as a common noun identifying Israel’s 
God: “In the beginning God [’elohim] created [sin¬ 
gular verb] the heaven and the earth” (Gen. 1:1). It 
was also frequently used interchangeably with Je¬ 
hovah, the proper name for Israel’s God: “And 
Jacob said, () God [’elohim] of my father Abraham, 
. . . the Lord [Jehovah] which saidst unto me, 
Return unto thy country” (Gen. 32:9; see also 
JEHOVAH, JESUS CHRIST). 

Latter-day Saints use the name Elohim in a 
more restrictive sense as a proper name-title iden¬ 
tifying the Father in Heaven (see GOD the 
father). The First Presidency of the Church has 
written, “God the Eternal Father, whom we desig¬ 
nate by the exalted name-title ‘Elohim,’ is the lit¬ 
eral Parent of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, 
and of the spirits of the human race” (MEP 5:26; see 
also Doctrinal Expositions of the First Presidency, 
“The Father and the Son,” appendices, Vol. 4). 

Plural Usage. Ancient Israelites used ’ elohim 
also as a proper plural form to refer to gods of na¬ 
tions other than Israel. At such times, the accom¬ 
panying verbs and adjectives used were also plu¬ 
ral. “Thou shall have no other gods before me” 
(Ex. 20:3; here “other” is a plural adjective). 

Occasionally, Latter-day Saints use Elohim in 
its plural sense as a common noun to refer to the 
plurality of gods known to exist (TPJS, pp. 371- 
74). However, despite their belief that many lords 
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and gods exist in addition to Eloliim, Jehovah, and 
the HOLY ghost (D&C 121:28-32), they follow 
the example of Jesus and Paul, who worshiped the 
Father in Heaven (Matt. 19:17; 1 Cor. 8:4-6). 
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EMERGENCY PREPAREDNESS 

Latter-day Saints are taught to prepare for poten¬ 
tial problems. Since the gospel is concerned with 
mankind’s temporal as well as spiritual welfare, the 
Church considers any potential emergency that 
would adversely affect the quality of life or produce 
suffering to be a cause for advance preparation. 
This includes natural disasters, unemployment, 
disease, injuries, and other circumstances that 
could threaten life or personal well-being. The 
Church teaches its members to prepare for such 
emergencies. 

The rationale for emergency preparedness is 
that by living providently and by acquiring in ad¬ 
vance the skills and resources necessary to cope 
effectively with difficulties. Latter-day Saints can 
minimize or avoid the suffering that accompanies 
the unexpected. They can also have the sense of 
security and peace of mind (D&C 38:30) that are 
essential to spiritual development. They are also 
taught to work toward self-sufficiency —to pro¬ 
vide adequately for themselves, to assist those in 
need, and to avoid unnecessary dependence upon 
the efforts or resources of others. They are told to 
put aside something when times are good so that 
they can care for themselves and others when 
times are bad. For Latter-day Saints, preparing for 
emergencies is more akin to saving for a “rainy 
day” than surviving “doomsday” (Kimball, p. 78). 

For more than a hundred years. Church lead¬ 
ers have taught the members to store grain and 
other essentials that would sustain life in times of 
drought or famine (Essentials of Home Production 
and Storage, p. 17). The current guidelines for 
home storage are intended to apply internation¬ 
ally. They include having a supply of food, cloth¬ 
ing, and, where possible, the fuel necessary to sus¬ 
tain life for one year (Benson, p. 33). Church 



This LDS farm wife was photographed with her home- 
bottled produce (1940) as part of a U.S. Farm Security 
Administration project, which sent three photographers 
to rural Utah during 1936-1941. Many Latter-day Saints 
continue the tradition of canning home-grown food, fol¬ 
lowing Church counsel to be prepared for all kinds of 
emergencies. Photographer: Russell Lee. Courtesy of 
the Library of Congress (37282-0). 


guidance states, “We have never laid down an 
exact formula for what anybody should store. Per¬ 
haps if we think not in terms of a year’s supply of 
what we ordinarily would use, and think more in 
terms of what it woidd take to keep us alive in case 
we didn’t have anything else to eat, that last would 
be very easy to put in storage for a year” ( Essen¬ 
tials , p. 6). 

Home gardens, canning, and sewing have 
long been encouraged among the women by the 
relief SOCIETY through homemaking lessons and 
workdays. Latter-day Saints are counseled to seek 
education and training opportunities that prepare 
them to adapt to changes in the working world, to 
avoid personal indebtedness, to maintain good 
health by eating and exercising properly, to learn 
first aid, and to know how to protect their lives and 
possessions against fire, flood, and theft. They are 
counseled to obtain life, medical, and property in¬ 
surance where it is available. They are also urged 
to avoid panic buying, purchasing emergency re¬ 
sources on credit, pursuing fads, and giving offi¬ 
cial endorsement to specific brands, suppliers, or 
techniques. 

Institutionally, the Church practices the prin¬ 
ciples of preparedness. Under the aegis of its 
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EMERGENCY PREPAREDNESS 
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the Library of Congress (37282-0). 
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welfare services, the Church’s welfare 
farms, canneries, and bishop’s storehouses 
grow, process, and distribute commodities for con¬ 
sumption by those in need in the Church. These 
facilities maintain approximately a year’s supply of 
inventory, in both production supplies and fin¬ 
ished goods. Church-owned grain reserves are 
stored to help provide needs from harvest to har¬ 
vest, with a suitable margin for some who may 
come into need during more prolonged economic 
downturns. The Church does not attempt, how¬ 
ever, to maintain emergency storage for its entire 
membership. Long-term security against cata¬ 
strophic emergencies depends upon the faithful 
preparation of individual members and families 
throughout the world. 

Consistent preparedness has enabled the 
Church to participate in humanitarian projects to 
relieve suffering resulting from such catastrophes 
as World War II, the rupture of the Teton Dam in 
Idaho in 1976, food shortages in Poland in 1982, 
flooding in Brazil in 1983, earthquakes in Mexico 
City in 1985, hurricanes in the Caribbean and 
South Carolina in 1989, and other natural and 
man-made disasters. 

Ecclesiastical units of the Church (wards, 
stakes, regions, and areas) are directed to prepare 
and maintain a written emergency response plan. 
The scope and level of detail contained in the plans 
vary, depending upon the nature and severity of 
emergencies likely to occur in each area. Emer¬ 
gency response plans generally address leadership 
and communication issues, reporting procedures, 
the location and extent of resources available for 
emergency response efforts, guidelines for the use 
of Church buildings as shelters, and the names and 
addresses of emergency-response specialists. 

The presiding officers of all Church units are 
encouraged to coordinate emergency planning and 
response efforts with appropriate community agen¬ 
cies. The importance of good citizenship by all 
Church members in times of need is axiomatic. 
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ENDLESS AND ETERNAL 

The terms “endless” and “eternal” have at least 
two connotations each in The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints. They are used both as 
adjectives and as nouns. The adjectival forms, fit¬ 
ting the more traditional viewpoint, denote a con¬ 
cept of time without beginning or end. In a sec¬ 
ond, less familiar usage, the phrase “endless and 
eternal” functions as a noun, another name for God 
(Moses 1:3; 7:35)—in the manner of “Alpha and 
Omega,” or “the Beginning and the End.” 

In a revelation dated March 1830 (now D&C 
19), the Prophet Joseph smith learned that 
phrases such as “endless punishment” and "eternal 
life” have qualitative as well as quantitative impli¬ 
cations. The word “endless,” for example, has 
sometimes been employed by God for greater im¬ 
pact “that it might work upon the hearts of the 
children of men” (D&C 19:7). Consequently, the 
term “endless punishment” may or may not imply 
a duration of time—that there will he no end to 
such punishment—but it clearly does imply that 
the punishment (or blessing) is associated with the 
Eternal One. “Eternal punishment is God’s pun¬ 
ishment. Endless punishment is God’s punish¬ 
ment” (D&C 19:11-12). In like manner, the con¬ 
cept of eternal life referred to in scripture (e.g., 
John 17:3) implies more than life lasting forever; it 
also connotes a quality of life like that of God, as 
well as life with God (DS 2:8, 228). 
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ARTHUR R. BASSETT 


ENDOWMENT 

An endowment generally is a gift, but in a special¬ 
ized sense it is a course of instruction, ordi¬ 
nances, and covenants given only in dedicated 
TEMPLES of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints. The words “to endow” (from the Greek 
enduein), as used in the New Testament, mean to 
dress, clothe, put on garments, put on attributes, 
or receive virtue. Christ instructed his apostles to 
tarry at Jerusalem “until ye be endued with power 
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from on high” (Luke 24:49), a promise fulfilled, at 
least in part, on the day of Pentecost (Acts 2). In 
modern times, a similar revelation was given: “I 
gave unto you a commandment that you should 
build a house, in the which house I design to 
endow those whom I have chosen with power on 
high; for this is the promise of the Father unto you; 
therefore I command you to tarry, even as mine 
apostles at Jerusalem” (D&C 95:8-9). 

Though there had been preliminary and pre¬ 
paratory spiritual outpourings upon Latter-day 
Saints in Ohio and Missouri, the endowment in its 
full sense was not received until the Nauvoo Tem¬ 
ple era. As he introduced temple ordinances in 
1842 at Nauvoo, the Prophet Joseph SMITH taught 
that these were “of things spiritual, and to be re¬ 
ceived only by the spiritual minded” (TPJS, p. 
237). The endowment was necessary, he said, to 
organize the Church fully, that the Saints might be 
organized according to the laws of God, and, as the 
dedicatory prayer of the Kirtland Temple peti¬ 
tioned, that they would “be prepared to obtain 
every needful thing” (D&C 109:15). The endow¬ 
ment was designed to give “a comprehensive view 
of our condition and true relation to God” (TPJS, 
p. 324), “to prepare the disciples for their missions 
in the world” (p. 274), to prevent being “overcome 
by . . . evils” (p. 259), to enable them to “secure 
the fulness of those blessings which have been pre¬ 
pared for the Church of the Firstborn” (p. 237). 

The endowment of “power from on high” in 
modern temples has four main aspects. First is the 
preparatory ordinance, a ceremonial washing 
and ANOINTING, after which the temple patron 
dons the sacred clothing of the temple. 

Second is a course of instruction by lectures 
and representations. These include a recital of the 
most prominent events of the Creation, a figura¬ 
tive depiction of the advent of Adam and Eve and 
of every man and every woman, the entry of Adam 
and Eve into the garden of eden, the conse¬ 
quent expulsion from the garden, their condition 
in the world, and their receiving of the plan of 
salvation leading to the return to the presence of 
God (Talmage, pp. 83-84). The endowment in¬ 
structions utilize every human faculty so that the 
meaning of the gospel may be clarified through art, 
drama, and symbols. All participants wear white 
temple robes symbolizing purity and the equality 
of all persons before God the Father and his Son 
Jesus Christ. The temple becomes a house of reve¬ 
lation whereby one is instructed more perfectly “in 


theory, in principle, and in doctrine” (D&C 97:14). 
“This completeness of survey and expounding of 
the gospel plan makes temple worship one of the 
most effective methods of refreshing the memory 
concerning the entire structure of the gospel” 
(Widtsoe, 1986, p. 5). 

Third is making covenants. The temple en¬ 
dowment is seen as the unfolding or culmination of 
the covenants made at baptism. Temple covenants 
give “tests by which one s willingness and fitness 
for righteousness may be known” (Widtsoe, p. 
335). They include the “covenant and promise to 
observe the law of strict virtue and chastity, to be 
charitable, benevolent, tolerant and pure; to de¬ 
vote both talent and material means to the spread 
of truth and the uplifting of the [human] race; to 
maintain devotion to the cause of truth; and to seek 
in every way to contribute to the great preparation 
that the earth may be made ready to receive . . . 
Jesus Christ” (Talmage, p. 84). One also promises 
to keep these covenants sacred and to “trifle not 
with sacred things” (D&C 6:12). 

Fourth is a sense of divine presence. In the 
dedicatory prayer of the temple at Kirtland, Ohio, 
the Prophet Joseph Smith pleaded “that all people 
who shall enter upon the threshold of the Lord’s 
house may feel thy power, and feel constrained to 
acknowledge that thou hast sanctified it, and that it 
is thy house, a place of thy holiness” (D&C 
109:13). Of temples built by sacrifice to the name 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, dedicated by his author¬ 
ity, and reverenced in his Spirit, the promise is 
given, “My name shall be here; and I will manifest 
myself to my people in mercy in this holy house” 
(D&C 110:8). In the temples there is an “aura of 
deity” manifest to the worthy (Kimball, pp. 534- 
35). Through the temple endowment, one may 
seek “a fulness of the Holy Ghost” (D&C 109:15). 
Temple ordinances are seen as a means for receiv¬ 
ing inspiration and instruction through the Holy 
Spirit, and for preparing to return to the presence 
of God. 

In Nauvoo, the Prophet Joseph taught for the 
first time that it is the privilege of Latter-day Saints 
to act as agents in behalf of their kindred dead. 
After receiving their own temple endowment. 
Latter-day Saints return to the temple frequently 
to participate in the endowment ceremony as prox¬ 
ies for, and in behalf of, deceased persons. Consis¬ 
tent with the law of agency, it is believed that 
those so served have complete freedom in the 
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spirit world to accept or reject the spiritual bless¬ 
ing thus proffered them (HC 5:350). 

[See also Baptism for the Dead; Salvation of 
the Dead; Temple Ordinances.] 
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ALMA P. BURTON 


ENDOWMENT HOUSES 

An endowment house is a building or place where 
certain temple ordinances may be administered, 
outside of the temple itself. Moses erected a tab¬ 
ernacle in the wilderness as a “temporary temple”; 
by analogy, so did the Prophet Joseph smith. Be¬ 
fore the nauvoo temple was completed, the large 
upper room of Joseph Smith’s red-brick store 
building in nauvoo, Illinois, was used to confer 
the first temple ORDINANCES on a few leaders of 
the Church on May 4, 1842, and then on their 
wives. These ordinances, called endowments, 
consisted of a course of instruction and rites that 
included prayers, washings, anointings, and the 
making of COVENANTS with the Lord Jesus Christ. 



The Endowment House, e. 1888, in the northwest cor¬ 
ner of Temple Square, Salt Lake City. Ordinances for 
the living, but not for the dead, were performed in this 
building until 1889 when it was torn down. Photogra¬ 
pher: C. R. Savage. 


The Latter-day Saints occasionally used a 
mountaintop as their temporary temple, and Presi¬ 
dent Brigham YOUNG dedicated Ensign Peak, a hill 
just north of Salt Lake City, Utah, as a “natural 
temple.” Though Brigham Young designated a 
temple site in Salt Lake Valley on July 28, 1847, 
just four days after his arrival, the temple took 
forty years to build. In the meantime, the upper 
floor of the Council House, Salt Lake City’s first 
public building, served 2,222 members of the 
Church as their endowment house between Feb¬ 
ruary 21, 1851, and May 5, 1855. 

A more permanent endowment house, de¬ 
signed by Truman O. Angell, Church architect, 
was soon built on the northwest corner of temple 
square. Brigham Young named it “The House of 
the Lord.” It was dedicated on May 5, 1855, by 
Heber C. Kimball. The main structure was a two- 
story building 34 feet by 44 feet, with small one- 
story extensions on both ends. The first floor had a 
room for washing and ANOINTING, and also “gar¬ 
den,” “world,” and “terrestrial” rooms. The upper 
floor was the “celestial room,” with an adjacent 
sealing room. 

On the average, 25 to 30 endowments were 
given daily, for a total of 54,170 in the thirty-four 
years it was used. And an average of 2,500 mar¬ 
riages were also performed annually. In addition, 
the endowment house served as a place for special 
PRAYER CIRCLES and the setting apart and in¬ 
struction of newly called missionaries. 

As the salt LAKE temple neared comple¬ 
tion, the endowment house was torn down in No¬ 
vember 1889. The Salt Lake Temple was dedicated 
April 6, 1893. A long-anticipated holy place for 
temple ordinances was then permanently estab¬ 
lished in Salt Lake City. 
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LAMAR C. BERRETT 


ENDURING TO THE END 

Enduring to the end, or remaining faithful to the 
laws and ordinances of the gospel of jesus 
Christ throughout life, is a fundamental require- 
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spirit world to accept or reject the spiritual bless¬ 
ing thus proffered them (HC 5:350). 

[See also Baptism for the Dead; Salvation of 
the Dead; Temple Ordinances.] 
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just four days after his arrival, the temple took 
forty years to build. In the meantime, the upper 
floor of the Council House, Salt Lake City’s first 
public building, served 2,222 members of the 
Church as their endowment house between Feb¬ 
ruary 21, 1851, and May 5, 1855. 

A more permanent endowment house, de¬ 
signed by Truman O. Angell, Church architect, 
was soon built on the northwest corner of temple 
square. Brigham Young named it “The House of 
the Lord.” It was dedicated on May 5, 1855, by 
Heber C. Kimball. The main structure was a two- 
story building 34 feet by 44 feet, with small one- 
story extensions on both ends. The first floor had a 
room for washing and ANOINTING, and also “gar¬ 
den,” “world,” and “terrestrial” rooms. The upper 
floor was the “celestial room,” with an adjacent 
sealing room. 

On the average, 25 to 30 endowments were 
given daily, for a total of 54,170 in the thirty-four 
years it was used. And an average of 2,500 mar¬ 
riages were also performed annually. In addition, 
the endowment house served as a place for special 
PRAYER CIRCLES and the setting apart and in¬ 
struction of newly called missionaries. 

As the salt LAKE temple neared comple¬ 
tion, the endowment house was torn down in No¬ 
vember 1889. The Salt Lake Temple was dedicated 
April 6, 1893. A long-anticipated holy place for 
temple ordinances was then permanently estab¬ 
lished in Salt Lake City. 
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ENDURING TO THE END 

Enduring to the end, or remaining faithful to the 
laws and ordinances of the gospel of jesus 
Christ throughout life, is a fundamental require- 
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spirit world to accept or reject the spiritual bless¬ 
ing thus proffered them (HC 5:350). 

[See also Baptism for the Dead; Salvation of 
the Dead; Temple Ordinances.] 
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ENDOWMENT HOUSES 

An endowment house is a building or place where 
certain temple ordinances may be administered, 
outside of the temple itself. Moses erected a tab¬ 
ernacle in the wilderness as a “temporary temple”; 
by analogy, so did the Prophet Joseph smith. Be¬ 
fore the nauvoo temple was completed, the large 
upper room of Joseph Smith’s red-brick store 
building in nauvoo, Illinois, was used to confer 
the first temple ORDINANCES on a few leaders of 
the Church on May 4, 1842, and then on their 
wives. These ordinances, called endowments, 
consisted of a course of instruction and rites that 
included prayers, washings, anointings, and the 
making of COVENANTS with the Lord Jesus Christ. 



The Endowment House, e. 1888, in the northwest cor¬ 
ner of Temple Square, Salt Lake City. Ordinances for 
the living, but not for the dead, were performed in this 
building until 1889 when it was torn down. Photogra¬ 
pher: C. R. Savage. 
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Church as their endowment house between Feb¬ 
ruary 21, 1851, and May 5, 1855. 
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signed by Truman O. Angell, Church architect, 
was soon built on the northwest corner of temple 
square. Brigham Young named it “The House of 
the Lord.” It was dedicated on May 5, 1855, by 
Heber C. Kimball. The main structure was a two- 
story building 34 feet by 44 feet, with small one- 
story extensions on both ends. The first floor had a 
room for washing and ANOINTING, and also “gar¬ 
den,” “world,” and “terrestrial” rooms. The upper 
floor was the “celestial room,” with an adjacent 
sealing room. 

On the average, 25 to 30 endowments were 
given daily, for a total of 54,170 in the thirty-four 
years it was used. And an average of 2,500 mar¬ 
riages were also performed annually. In addition, 
the endowment house served as a place for special 
PRAYER CIRCLES and the setting apart and in¬ 
struction of newly called missionaries. 

As the salt LAKE temple neared comple¬ 
tion, the endowment house was torn down in No¬ 
vember 1889. The Salt Lake Temple was dedicated 
April 6, 1893. A long-anticipated holy place for 
temple ordinances was then permanently estab¬ 
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Enduring to the end, or remaining faithful to the 
laws and ordinances of the gospel of jesus 
Christ throughout life, is a fundamental require- 
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meat for salvation in the kingdom of god. This 
belief distinguishes Latter-day Saints from many 
other Christian denominations, which teach that 
salvation is given to all who simply believe and 
confess that Jesus is the Christ. Latter-day Saints 
believe that to be saved a person must have faith in 
Jesus Christ, demonstrate repentance of sins, 
submit to baptism by immersion, and receive the 
GIFT OF THE HOLY GHOST by the LAYING-ON OF 
hands by those holding the true priesthood au¬ 
thority, and then remain faithful to all covenants, 
continue in righteousness, and endure faithfully 
to the end of mortal life (Heb. 3:6-14; 6:4-15; 
Mark 13:13). This enduring faithfulness makes it 
possible for a person to receive fully the GRACE of 
Christ. The Doctrine and Covenants states, “If you 
keep my commandments and endure to the end 
you shall have eternal life, which gift is the greatest 
of all the gifts of Cod” (D&C 14:7). 

The Book of Mormon prophet NEPHij taught 
the principle of enduring to the end as a require¬ 
ment of salvation: “After ye have repented of your 
sins, and witnessed unto the Father that ye are 
willing to keep my commandments, by the bap¬ 
tism of water, and have received the baptism of fire 
and of the Holy Ghost, . . . and after this should 
deny me, it woidd have been better for you not to 
have known me. . . . He that endureth to the end, 
the same shall be saved” (2 Nc. 31:14-15; cf. Heb. 
6:4-6). As Nephi explains, enduring to the end 
involves having faith, hope, and charity; faithfully 
following the example of Jesus Christ; and always 
abounding in good works (cf. Alma 7:23-24): “Un¬ 
less a man shall endure to the end, in following the 
example of the Son of the living God, he cannot be 
saved. . . . Wherefore, ye must press forward with 
a steadfastness in Christ, having a perfect bright¬ 
ness of hope, and a love of Cod and of all men. 
Wherefore, if ye shall press forward, feasting upon 
the word of Christ, and endure to the end, ... ye 
shall have eternal life” (2 Ne. 31:16, 20). 

Enduring to the end includes being willing 
and prepared to endure faithfully the trials of life, 
as did Job, Stephen (Acts 7), PAUL (2 Tim. 4:5-7), 
peter (1 Pet. 1-4), and moroni 2 (Moroni 1:1-3). 
The Lord spoke this reassurance to the Prophet 
Joseph SMITH after several months of incarceration 
in LIBERTY JAIL: “My son, peace be unto thy soul; 
thine adversity and thine afflictions shall be but a 
small moment; And then, if thou endure it well, 
God shall exalt thee on high; thou shalt triumph 
over all thy foes” (D&C 121:7-8). 
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ENOCH 

[In three parts, this entry discusses Enoch, his visions, 
prophetic leadership, and significance. ] 

LDS SOURCES 

Enoch holds a prominent place in Latter-day Saint 
scripture and tradition as a PROPHET, SEER, and 
builder of zion. The Bible states that “Enoch 
walked with God: and he was not; for God took 
him” (Gen. 5:21-24). In revelations to Joseph 
smith much additional information is given about 
Enoch, his knowledge of the sanctifying atonement 
of Christ, the visions he saw of the future of the 
world, the messages he proclaimed, the wicked¬ 
ness he opposed, the miracles he worked, the 
priesthood ordinances he performed, and the 
promises he received from the premortal Lord 
Jesus Christ (see book of moses). Enoch and his 
city of Zion are powerful symbols among the 
Latter-day Saints, affirming that supreme righ¬ 
teousness can be attained on earth as it is in 
heaven. 

Moses 6-7 in the Pearl of Great Price. 
Enoch was the seventh in a chain of patriarchs ex¬ 
tending back to adam (Moses 6:10-22). Adam’s 
grandson Enos had lied with “the residue of the 
people of God” from a wicked land called Shulon 
into “a land of promise,” which Enos named after 
his son, Cainan (6:17). The text implies that Enoch 
was born in this “land of righteousness” (6:41). Fol¬ 
lowing the example of Adam and Eve, Enoch’s la¬ 
ther taught him “in all the ways of God” (6:21, 41; 
cf. 5:12). 

When Enoch was said to be “but a lad” (al¬ 
though he was possibly over 65—Moses 6:25, 31), 
he was called to preach repentance to the wicked: 
“The Spirit of God descended out of heaven, and 
abode upon him” (6:26—30). Like other prophets, 
Enoch felt profoundly inadequate to the task: “All 
the people hate me; for I am slow of speech” (6:31— 
34; cf. 1:25-26; Ex. 4:10-12; Jer. 1:4-10; Isa. OH¬ 
IO). The Lord instructed Enoch to anoint his eyes 
with clay and wash them, whereupon he saw a vi- 
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meat for salvation in the kingdom of god. This 
belief distinguishes Latter-day Saints from many 
other Christian denominations, which teach that 
salvation is given to all who simply believe and 
confess that Jesus is the Christ. Latter-day Saints 
believe that to be saved a person must have faith in 
Jesus Christ, demonstrate repentance of sins, 
submit to baptism by immersion, and receive the 
GIFT OF THE HOLY GHOST by the LAYING-ON OF 
hands by those holding the true priesthood au¬ 
thority, and then remain faithful to all covenants, 
continue in righteousness, and endure faithfully 
to the end of mortal life (Heb. 3:6-14; 6:4-15; 
Mark 13:13). This enduring faithfulness makes it 
possible for a person to receive fully the GRACE of 
Christ. The Doctrine and Covenants states, “If you 
keep my commandments and endure to the end 
you shall have eternal life, which gift is the greatest 
of all the gifts of Cod” (D&C 14:7). 

The Book of Mormon prophet NEPHij taught 
the principle of enduring to the end as a require¬ 
ment of salvation: “After ye have repented of your 
sins, and witnessed unto the Father that ye are 
willing to keep my commandments, by the bap¬ 
tism of water, and have received the baptism of fire 
and of the Holy Ghost, . . . and after this should 
deny me, it woidd have been better for you not to 
have known me. . . . He that endureth to the end, 
the same shall be saved” (2 Nc. 31:14-15; cf. Heb. 
6:4-6). As Nephi explains, enduring to the end 
involves having faith, hope, and charity; faithfully 
following the example of Jesus Christ; and always 
abounding in good works (cf. Alma 7:23-24): “Un¬ 
less a man shall endure to the end, in following the 
example of the Son of the living God, he cannot be 
saved. . . . Wherefore, ye must press forward with 
a steadfastness in Christ, having a perfect bright¬ 
ness of hope, and a love of Cod and of all men. 
Wherefore, if ye shall press forward, feasting upon 
the word of Christ, and endure to the end, ... ye 
shall have eternal life” (2 Ne. 31:16, 20). 

Enduring to the end includes being willing 
and prepared to endure faithfully the trials of life, 
as did Job, Stephen (Acts 7), PAUL (2 Tim. 4:5-7), 
peter (1 Pet. 1-4), and moroni 2 (Moroni 1:1-3). 
The Lord spoke this reassurance to the Prophet 
Joseph SMITH after several months of incarceration 
in LIBERTY JAIL: “My son, peace be unto thy soul; 
thine adversity and thine afflictions shall be but a 
small moment; And then, if thou endure it well, 
God shall exalt thee on high; thou shalt triumph 
over all thy foes” (D&C 121:7-8). 
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ENOCH 

[In three parts, this entry discusses Enoch, his visions, 
prophetic leadership, and significance. ] 

LDS SOURCES 

Enoch holds a prominent place in Latter-day Saint 
scripture and tradition as a PROPHET, SEER, and 
builder of zion. The Bible states that “Enoch 
walked with God: and he was not; for God took 
him” (Gen. 5:21-24). In revelations to Joseph 
smith much additional information is given about 
Enoch, his knowledge of the sanctifying atonement 
of Christ, the visions he saw of the future of the 
world, the messages he proclaimed, the wicked¬ 
ness he opposed, the miracles he worked, the 
priesthood ordinances he performed, and the 
promises he received from the premortal Lord 
Jesus Christ (see book of moses). Enoch and his 
city of Zion are powerful symbols among the 
Latter-day Saints, affirming that supreme righ¬ 
teousness can be attained on earth as it is in 
heaven. 

Moses 6-7 in the Pearl of Great Price. 
Enoch was the seventh in a chain of patriarchs ex¬ 
tending back to adam (Moses 6:10-22). Adam’s 
grandson Enos had lied with “the residue of the 
people of God” from a wicked land called Shulon 
into “a land of promise,” which Enos named after 
his son, Cainan (6:17). The text implies that Enoch 
was born in this “land of righteousness” (6:41). Fol¬ 
lowing the example of Adam and Eve, Enoch’s la¬ 
ther taught him “in all the ways of God” (6:21, 41; 
cf. 5:12). 

When Enoch was said to be “but a lad” (al¬ 
though he was possibly over 65—Moses 6:25, 31), 
he was called to preach repentance to the wicked: 
“The Spirit of God descended out of heaven, and 
abode upon him” (6:26—30). Like other prophets, 
Enoch felt profoundly inadequate to the task: “All 
the people hate me; for I am slow of speech” (6:31— 
34; cf. 1:25-26; Ex. 4:10-12; Jer. 1:4-10; Isa. OH¬ 
IO). The Lord instructed Enoch to anoint his eyes 
with clay and wash them, whereupon he saw a vi- 
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sion of “the spirits that God had created; and . . . 
things which were not visible to the natural eye” 
(Moses 6:35-36). The word “seer” thus applies to 
him. 

Enoch then went forth preaching in the hills 
and high places, but the people took offense and 
considered him “a wild man” (6:37-38). One man 
named Mahijah was bold enough to ask Enoch who 
he was and whence he had come. Enoch then ex¬ 
plained his vision of heaven and his understanding 
of the fall of Adam; he taught how humans after the 
Fall had become carnal and devilish by worshiping 
Satan, but how according to the plan of salvation 
they may repent and become “sons of God” 
through the blood of Jesus Christ, the Only Begot¬ 
ten Son of the Man of Holiness (6:42-7:1). 

As Enoch continued his ministry, he told of 
another vision he had received in which he stood 
upon a mountain and saw the Lord face to face. 
The Lord showed Enoch the judgments of war and 
the barrenness that would come upon the wicked 
and commanded Enoch again to preach repent¬ 
ance and baptism in the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost (7:2-11). 

Enoch brought a large body of converts to the 
gospel OF jesus Christ, but his success did not 
come without fierce opposition (7:12-13). The ene¬ 
mies of the righteous mobilized against them. The 
scriptural account describes miracles of extraordi¬ 
nary power. By Enoch’s words, “the earth trem¬ 
bled, and the mountains fled, . . . and rivers of 
water were turned out of their course” (7:13). 
Stricken by fear, Enoch’s enemies and the giants of 
the land stood far off, and “the Lord came and 
dwelt with his people, and they dwelt in righteous¬ 
ness” (7:17). 

Under Enoch’s inspired leadership, the faith¬ 
ful achieved an extraordinary unity of heart and 
mind. Loving obedience to the laws of Christ was 
maintained; a state of economic equality was real¬ 
ized, and “there was no poor among them” (7:18). 
The spiritual unity of Enoch’s people took on phys¬ 
ical dimensions through the construction of a city 
“that was called the City of Holiness, even Zion” 
(7:19). Their lives were based on “the order of him 
who was without beginning of days or end of years 
(Jesus Christ]” (6:67), and “after the order of the 
covenant which God made with Enoch” (JST Gen. 
14:27). This unique community matured over a 
period of 365 years, after which it was received up 
into heaven. Fulfilling his covenant to preserve the 
lineage of Enoch upon the earth, the Lord left be¬ 
hind Enoch’s son, Methuselah, and grandson, 


Lamech (Moses 8:2, 5). Lamech’s son noah was 
born four years after the city of Enoch was taken 
into heaven. 

In a third vision, Enoch beheld “all the inhab¬ 
itants of the earth” (7:21). In this panoramic revela¬ 
tion, he witnessed the wickedness and violence in 
the days of Noah; he saw Satan laughing, with a 
great chain in his hand, and the Lord weeping over 
his creations, for mankind had rejected God and 
had become “without affection” (7:33). Enoch saw 
the atoning sacrifice of Jesus Christ (7:47-48) and 
received a promise that “a remnant of his seed 
should always be found among all nations” (7:52). 
Finally, he saw the joyous reunion of his city with a 
latter-day Zion built in anticipation of Jesus’ sec¬ 
ond coming (7:63-67). 

According to the biblical account, Enoch lived 
365 years (Gen. 5:23); according to the book of 
Moses, 430 years (8:1; i.e., 365 plus 65, which was 
Enoch’s age when he begat Methuselah and was 
ordained). 

Doctrine and Covenants 76, 84, 107. 

Enoch’s rapid rise to spiritual maturity is indicated 
by the fact that he received the priesthood before 
his father and grandfather. The priesthood held by 
Enoch is described in several passages in the Doc¬ 
trine and Covenants. He was ordained at age 
twenty-five under the hand of Adam. His priest¬ 
hood was “after the holiest order of God,” holding 
“the key of the mysteries of the kingdom, even the 
key of the knowledge of God” (D&C 84:15-19). 
The scriptures confirm that Enoch “saw the Lord, 
and he walked with him, and was before his face 
continually” (D&C 107:48-49). Indicative of 
Enoch’s eternal priesthood station, heirs of the 
celestial kincdom are described as “priests of 
the Most High, after the order of Melchizedek, 
which was after the order of Enoch, which was 
after the order of the Only Begotten Son” (D&C 
76:57). 

Enoch received two blessings from Adam: one 
when he was ordained to the priesthood, the other 
240 years later at the council of adam-ondi- 
ahman, which seems to be more of a public bless¬ 
ing (D&C 107:48, 53). All the patriarchs in Enoch’s 
ancestral line were present at this final reunion of 
Adam’s righteous posterity, and Adam prophesied 
the future of his descendants “unto the latest gen¬ 
eration” (107:56). These prophecies were written 
in the rook of enoch. 

Enoch and the Latter-day Saints. 
Latter-day Saints believe that Enoch’s righteous- 
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ness was grounded on the same gospel principles 
that apply in all dispensations and eternally. For 
this reason. Latter-day Saints feel a spiritual kin¬ 
ship with Enoch and his people: Enoch’s Zion rep¬ 
resents every spiritual ideal for which Latter-day 
Saints strive. Called to build a modern Zion, the 
prophet and seer Joseph Smith used the name 
Enoch as one of the code names for himself in early 
editions of the Doctrine and Covenants. An eco¬ 
nomic system designed to promote material and 
spiritual equality within the Church, the Order of 
Enoch ( see UNITED order), has been imple¬ 
mented at various times in Church history. Church 
members look toward the day when the righteous 
will build the counterpart of Enoch’s City of Holi¬ 
ness, the New Jerusalem, in Jackson County, Mis¬ 
souri. Missionaries around the world preach re¬ 
pentance, for the earth is to be cleansed by fire, as 
it was with the flood that followed Enoch’s minis¬ 
try. Church members anticipate the return of 
Enoch’s city from above to be reunited with the 
Zion beneath (Moses 7:58), when the earth will 
rest under the millennial reign of Jesus Christ. 
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ANCIENT SOURCES 

According to Genesis 5:22-25, “Enoch walked 
with God after the birth of Methuselah three hun¬ 
dred years, and had other sons and daughters. 
Thus all the days of Enoch were three hundred and 
sixty-five years. Enoch walked with God; and he 
was not, for God took him” (RSV). 

Enoch, the father of Methuselah and great¬ 
grandfather of Noah, was honored by Jews and 
Christians because of the following reasons: (1) 
Genesis 5 says that he lived 365 years, a number 
attractive to Jews who were arguing for cultic 
alignment with the solar calendar (I Enoch). (2) He 
“walked with God” and therefore pleased God and 
was perfect (Wisdom of Solomon 4:13). (3) He did 
not die—“God took him”—and hence would re¬ 
turn from heaven (1 Enoch 14:21-24) to bring to 


fruition God’s promises for his people. (4) He was 
“seventh” (seven is a perfect number) after Adam 
(Gen. 5; 1 Enoch 93:3; Jude 14). Enoch is declared 
by “an angel” to be “the Son of man” ( 1 Enoch 
71:14). He alone has seen everything (1 Enoch 19). 
He will reprimand the fallen angels ( 1 Enoch 14), 
reveal everything (1 Enoch 91), intercede for hu¬ 
mans (1 Enoch 15:2), and bring eternal peace into 
the world that is to come, as indicated at creation, 
since righteousness never forsakes him (I Enoch 
71:14-17). 

Books of Enoch. It is clear that early Jews and 
Christians honored the books of Enoch. The most 
ancient of these are excerpted in what is now called 
1 (Ethiopic) Enoch. In the estimation of most 
experts today, all the documents preserved in 
1 Enoch are Jewish and antedate the destruction of 
Jerusalem in a.d. 70. In probable chronological 
order these books of Enoch are as follows: The 
Book of Astronomy (1 Enoch 72-82) describes the 
movement of the sun, the reception of its light by 
the moon (73:7, 78:10), and the divinely ordained 
solar calendar. The Book of the Watchers (I Enoch 
1-36) is a composite work consisting of the Para¬ 
bles of Enoch (1-5), the Watchers (6-16), and 
Enoch’s journeys (17-19 and 20-36); the main pur¬ 
pose of this compilation is to explain that evil en¬ 
tered into this world because of the fall of angels 
(cf. Gen. 6). The Book of Dream Visions (1 Enoch 
83-90) contains a Vision of the Deluge (83-84) and 
an Animal Apocalypse (85-90), which describes 
the history of the world from before the Flood until 
the appearance of “one great horn,” who is prob¬ 
ably Judas Maccabeus. The Epistle of Enoch 
(1 Enoch 91-105; 106-107 is probably from the 
lost book of Noah, and 108 is a later addition) is 
addressed against the affluent sinners (94:8-9; 
95:3; 96:4-8; 97:8-10), contains an older review of 
history (the Apocalypse of Weeks, 1 Enoch 93:1- 
10, and 91:11—17, which is misplaced), and exhorts 
the righteous to continue in their hope (104) and to 
walk in the way of righteousness and avoid the way 
of wickedness. The Similitudes of Enoch (1 Enoch 
36-71) is one of the most brilliant theological docu¬ 
ments of Judaism before Jerusalem’s destruction in 
70 A.D; it describes the future appearance of the 
Messiah, the Righteous One, the Elect One, and 
the Son of Man, and tends to equate them as one 
figure, who is eventually revealed to be Enoch. 
Related to the books of Enoch is the Book of the 
Giants, which is preserved in Qumranic fragments 
that date from the first century B.c. 
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2 Enoch is one of the most difficult Jewish 
writings to date and to understand because it is 
preserved only in medieval Slavonic manuscripts. 
It was beloved by the Bogomils, who were shaped 
by ancient Jewish sources but who also created or 
reshaped ancient documents. Many scholars trace 
2 Enoch back to a Jew who lived before a.d. 100. 
After an introduction in which he informs his sons 
of his impending assumption, Enoch describes his 
ascent through the seven heavens (3-21). Then the 
Lord reveals secrets to Enoch (22-38), who ad¬ 
monishes his sons (39-66) and is translated into the 
highest heaven (67; chap. 68 is extant only in the 
long recension). The apocalypse concludes with a 
description of Melchizedek’s miraculous birth from 
Sophanima, who has died. He is then taken into 
paradise by the archangel Michael and will return 
at the end of time to be the head of the priests 
(69-73). 

3 Enoch in its present form is a medieval Jew¬ 
ish work; but it may go back to an earlier document 
and certainly preserves very ancient traditions. 
The forty-eight chapters of 3 Enoch contain cosmo¬ 
logical information, especially regarding the heav¬ 
enly world of God’s throne and chariot. The arch¬ 
angel Metatron informs the seer Islnnael that he is 
Enoch, who has been transformed into an angel. 

The Exit of Enoch. Despite the fact that the 
author of Jude (verse 9) quoted horn 1 Enoch as 
prophecy and that the Ethiopian church has canon¬ 
ized the book and celebrated numerous other 
works that interpret it, the books of Enoch fell out 
of favor in mainstream Judaism and Christianity. 
With the compilation of the Mishnah by Rabbi 
Judah around a.d. 200 and the tendency to deni¬ 
grate apocalypticism, Enoch fell out of favor. Hillel 
and his school were the norm for rabbinics. With 
the closing of the Christian canon, as a result of the 
emergence of the Holy Roman Empire in the 
fourth century, the books of Enoch were branded 
as extracanonical, and the veneration once given to 
the wise scribe Enoch was transferred to, or re¬ 
served for, Jesus Christ. 
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BOOK OF ENOCH 

The book of Enoch is one of the ancient writings 
that Latter-day Saints anticipate receiving some¬ 
time in the future (see scripture: forthcoming 
scripture). This is not to be confused with the 
pseudepigraphic books of Enoch, which neverthe¬ 
less have garnered the interest of some Latter-day 
Saints since at least 1840 (Pratt, p. 61). In Doctrine 
& Covenants 107:53-57, reference is made to a 
meeting of Adam’s righteous posterity held at 
adam-ondi-ahman three years before Adam’s 
death. The influence of the Holy Spirit was mani¬ 
fested powerfully in prophecy as Adam blessed his 
posterity. While these verses give a precis of what 
happened, many more things were “written in the 
book of Enoch, and are to be testified of in due 
time” (D&C 107:57). Speaking of this book in De¬ 
cember 1877, Elder Orson Pratt said, “When we 
get that, I think we shall know a great deal about 
the ante-diluvians of whom at present we know so 
little” (JD 19:218). An extract from the prophecy of 
Enoch was revealed and published in the book of 
moses (chaps. 6-7), the latter chapter being pub¬ 
lished in the The Evening and The Morning Star of 
August 1832 (HC 1:130-31). 
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Christ of Latter-day Saints. Printed in ten regular 
issues and two general conference issues (May and 
November), the Ensign is the publication link be¬ 
tween Church headquarters and its adult members 
and friends, serving as a general-interest maga¬ 
zine, house organ, and instructional guide. It re¬ 
placed the Improvement Era, Instructor, and the 
Relief Society Magazine in serving members of the 
Church eighteen years and older. 

The word “ensign” is rich in meaning. The 
King James Bible translators used it to mean a sig¬ 
nal, sign, identifying symbol, standard, or banner. 
Hence, we read the biblical prophecy that in the 
last days the Lord would “set up an ensign for the 
nations” (Isa. 11:12), a standard to which Israel and 
the righteous of all nations might gather in prepa¬ 
ration for the Millennium (Isa. 5:26; 18:3; 31:6-9; 
49:22; 62:10; Zech. 9:16). In latter-day scriptures, 
“ensign” symbolizes such “standards” as the new 
and everlasting covenant (D&C 45:9), the gospel of 
salvation (D&C 49:8-9; 2 Ne. 29:2), the latter-day 
zion (D&C 64:41—43), and The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints (D&C 115:4-6). 

The Ensign magazine proposes to strengthen 
the faith of members of the Church, to promulgate 
gospel truths, and to keep members abreast of 
Church policies, programs, and happenings. In 
addition to publishing the conference issues, it 
provides a monthly First Presidency message, 
used also in HOME teaching; a monthly Relief 
Society visiting teaching message; articles on 
scripture, doctrine, and member experiences and 
testimonies; and support articles for individuals, 
couples, parents, and local Church leaders and 
teachers. 

Circulation in 1971 was 300,000; in 1990 it was 
615,000, nearly a 4 percent annual gain, reflecting 
Church growth trends. All its editors since Doyle 
L. Green (1971-1976) have been general authori¬ 
ties: Dean L. Larsen (1976-1978), James E. Faust 
(1978-1979), M. Russell Ballard (1979-1984), Car¬ 
los E. Asay (1984-1986), Joseph B. Wirthlin 
(1986), Hugh W. Pinnock (1987-1989), and Rex D. 
Pinegar (1989-). Jay M. Todd has been the manag¬ 
ing editor since 1972. 
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EPHRAIM 

Ephraim was the son of Joseph and Asenath and 
the younger brother of Manassch (Gen. 41:50-52). 
According to the Bible, when Joseph brought his 
two sons to his father, Jacob, for a blessing, 
Ephraim received the birthright blessing in place 
of Manasseh (Gen. 48:13-20), one of the depar¬ 
tures noted in the Bible from the custom of be¬ 
stowing on the firstborn son the special privileges 
that belonged to him by right of primogeniture. 
The Lord continued to acknowledge Ephraim’s 
blessing centuries later when he said, “I am a fa¬ 
ther to Israel, and Ephraim is my firstborn” (Jer. 
31:9; cf. 1 Chr. 5:1-2). Ephraim’s descendants will 
continue in significant roles. The Book of Mormon 
records that Joseph of old “obtained a promise of 
the Lord, that out of the fruit of his loins the Lord 
God would raise up a righteous branch unto the 
house of Israel ... to be remembered in the cove¬ 
nants of the Lord” (2 Ne. 3:5). Further, a “choice 
seer” would arise from Joseph’s descendants who 
would “do a work for the fruit of [Joseph’s] loins, 
his brethren, which shall be of great worth unto 
them, even to the bringing of them to the knowl¬ 
edge of the covenants which I [the Lord] have 
made with thy fathers” (2 Ne. 3:7). Many Latter- 
day Saints believe that they are of the branch of 
Ephraim, of whom Joseph prophesied (2 Ne. 3:5- 
16; D&C 133:30-34) and that the Prophet Joseph 
smith is the “choice seer” (3 Ne. 3:6). 

Because of their rebellion against the Lord 
many centuries ago, Ephraim’s descendants were 
scattered among the Gentile nations, along with 
members of the other tribes, beginning with the 
fall of the northern kingdom of Israel c. 722 B.c. (2 
Kgs. 17:5-6; see also Israel: scattering of 
ISRAEL and ISRAEL: LOST TRIBES OF ISRAEL). 

In the LAST DAYS, Ephraim’s descendants 
have the privilege and responsibility to bear the 
message of the RESTORATION of the gospel to the 
world and to gather scattered Israel (D&C 113:3— 
6). “We believe in the literal gathering of Israel 
and in the restoration of the Ten Tribes; that Zion 
(the New Jerusalem) will be built upon the Ameri¬ 
can continent” (A of F 10; cf. Deut. 4:27-31; 28; 
29; 30; 3 Ne. 20-21). The keys of gathering Israel 
were committed to the Prophet Joseph Smith by 
MOSES on April 3, 1836, in the KIRTLAND TEMPLE 
(D&C 110:11). Many of Ephraim’s descendants are 
being gathered first, for they have the responsi¬ 
bility of preparing the way for the gathering of 
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the other tribes (D&C 113). "And they [others 
of the tribes of Israel] shall bring forth their rich 
treasures unto the children of Ephraim, my ser¬ 
vants . . . and there shall they fall down and be 
crowned with glory, even in Zion, by the hands of 
the servants of the Lord, even the children of 
Ephraim, and they shall be filled with songs of 
everlasting joy” (D&C 133:30-33; see also Israel: 

GATHERING OF ISRAEL). 

One of the tools to be used in the gathering is 
the Book of Mormon, also known among Latter- 
day Saints as the stick of Joseph or the stick of 
Ephraim (Ezek. 37:15-19; 2 Ne. 3:12; D&C 27:5). 
It is to play an important part in convincing 
lamanites, Jews, and Gentiles that Jesus is the 
Messiah and that God does remember his cove¬ 
nant people (see book of mormon: title page). 

For Latter-day Saints, identification of a per¬ 
son’s lineage in latter-day COVENANT ISRAEL is 
made under the hands of inspired patriarchs 
through patriarchal BLESSINGS that declare 
lineage. Elder John A. Widtsoe, an Apostle, de¬ 
clared, “In giving a blessing the patriarch may de¬ 
clare our lineage—that is, that we are of Israel, 
therefore of the family of Abraham, and of a spe¬ 
cific tribe of Jacob. In the great majority of cases, 
Latter-day Saints are of the tribe of Ephraim, the 
tribe to which has been committed the leadership 
of the Latter-day work. Whether this lineage is of 
blood or adoption it does not matter” (p. 73; cf. 
Abr. 2:10). 

The patriarchal blessings of most Latter-day 
Saints indicate that they are literal, blood descen¬ 
dants of abraham and of Israel. Those who are not 
literal descendants are adopted into the family of 
Abraham when they receive BAPTISM and 
confirmation (see law OF adoption). They are 
then entitled to all the rights and privileges of heirs 
(' TPJS , pp. 149-50). This doctrine of adoption was 
understood by ancient prophets and apostles (e.g., 
Rom. 11; 1 Ne. 10:14; Jacob 5; cf. D&C 84:33-34). 
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EPISTEMOLOGY 

Epistemology is the branch of philosophy dealing 
with the nature and scope of knowledge. The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints has no 
uniform position on the classical issues of episte¬ 
mology, such as the relationship of the sources of 
knowledge, theories of truth, and modes of verifi¬ 
cation, but the superiority of knowing by revela¬ 
tion from God is commonly cited from the 
scriptures. 

The word “knowledge” is used in different 
ways and has different meanings in different cul¬ 
tures. Different kinds of knowledge may be inde¬ 
pendent of each other. 

The Western philosophical tradition, like 
Western thought generally, emphasizes knowl¬ 
edge in the sense of knowing facts. But this empha¬ 
sis may not be appropriate, especially from a gos¬ 
pel perspective. Some scriptures teach that other 
kinds of knowledge may be more important. Thus, 
Jesus prays, “This is life eternal, that they might 
know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ, 
whom thou hast sent” (John 17:3). This is knowl¬ 
edge by acquaintance more than “knowledge 
about” (cf. JST Matt. 7:32-33). There are also indi¬ 
cations that factual knowledge alone is not suffi¬ 
cient for salvation: “But be ye doers of the word, 
and not hearers only” (James 1:22). At the request 
of President Spencer W. kimball, a prophet, the 
words in a LDS children’s hymn were changed 
from “Teach me all that I must know” to “Teach me 
all that I must do,” because it is not enough just to 
know; one must do the will of the Lord. 

A related gospel theme is that knowing comes 
from doing. “If any man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak of myself” (John 7:17). The 
Prophet Joseph smith taught, “We cannot keep all 
the commandments without first knowing them, 
and we cannot expect to know all, or more than we 
now know unless we comply with or keep those we 
have already received” (TPJS, p. 256). 

In formal philosophy, “knowing,” in the sense 
of knowing facts, is often defined to mean true be¬ 
lief together with good reasons. In other words, a 
person knows some statement X if and only if that 
person believes X, and if X is true, and if the per¬ 
son has good reasons for believing X. The Euro- 
pean-American philosophical tradition recognizes 
two kinds of reasons that support the claim to 
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person knows some statement X if and only if that 
person believes X, and if X is true, and if the per¬ 
son has good reasons for believing X. The Euro- 
pean-American philosophical tradition recognizes 
two kinds of reasons that support the claim to 
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know: rational argument and empirical evidence. 
Within the Church these are tacitly accepted as 
sources of knowledge, sometimes even of religious 
knowledge. For example, after reviewing the tra¬ 
ditional arguments for the existence of God, James 
E. Talmage observed that some were “at least 
strongly corroborative” of God’s existence (AF, 
p. 29). 

However, there is a continuing tradition, 
based on the scriptures and reinforced by modern 
Church leaders, that specifically religious knowl¬ 
edge requires a different and distinctively spiritual 
source. “We believe that no man can know that 
Jesus is the Christ, but by the Holy Ghost. We 
believe in [the gift of the Holy Ghost] in all its 
fulness, and power, and greatness, and glory” 
{TPJS, p. 243; D&C 76:114-16). It is widely ac¬ 
cepted by Latter-day Saints that gospel knowledge 
must ultimately be obtained by spiritual rather 
than exclusively rational or empirical means (e.g., 
1 Cor. 12:3). Thus, in The Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints, there is no clear counter¬ 
part to the Roman Catholic tradition of natural 
theology. 

One of the most suggestive and frequently 
cited scriptures in LDS teaching makes the point: 
“And by the power of the Holy Ghost ye may know 
the truth of all things” (Moro. 10:4-5). This scrip¬ 
ture is usually taken to apply to all knowledge. This 
suggests that both rational argument and empirical 
evidence, the two traditional approaches to knowl¬ 
edge, can be either supplanted by or encompassed 
within spiritual knowledge. Of course, the scrip¬ 
ture does not say that knowledge comes only by 
the Holy Ghost. Yet, within the Church, it is often 
held that what might be thought of as secular 
learning, for example, modern scientific knowl¬ 
edge, is directly associated with the restoration 
of the gospel and is rooted in divine inspiration 
throughout the world. 

[See also Faith in Jesus Christ; Prophets; Rea¬ 
son and Revelation; Science and Religion.] 

K. CODELL CARTER 


EQUALITY 

Equality among persons is understood by Latter- 
day Saints as essential to divine love, which ex¬ 
plains and justifies all other ethical virtues and 


principles (Matt. 22:37-40). All persons are of 
equal value in the sight of God. Each person (of 
every nation and every race) is as precious to him 
as another (2 Ne. 26:33; Alma 26:37). From God all 
people will receive equivalent opportunities 
through Jesus Christ to attain eternal like, his 
greatest blessing (1 Ne. 17:33-35; Hel. 14:17; 
D&C 18:10-12). All who are worthy to become 
HEIRS of Christ will enjoy equality with him and 
with each other in the celestial kingdom (D&C 
88:106-107). 

Latter-day Saints believe that when people 
love as God requires them to love (John 15:9-12), 
having full and equal regard for one another, they 
can form a ZION society as directed by the Lord 
and enjoy in this world the type of equality that 
defines relations between persons in the celestial 
world (D&C 78:4-8; 105:4-5). References to 
equality in latter-day scriptures primarily con¬ 
cern the building of Zion and living according to 
celestial law. In Zion the people have “all things 
common among them” (3 Ne. 26:19; 4 Ne. 1:3; cf. 
D&C 82:17-18; 104:70). They have equal chances 
to develop their abilities and equal opportunity to 
realize them in the work of Zion, all contributing 
according to their individual strengths and talents 
(D&C 82:17-18; Alma 1:26). A Zion people labor 
together as equals by organizing themselves ac¬ 
cording to the principle of “equal power” (D&C 
76:94-95; 78:5-7; 105:4-6). For example, on the 
local level “all things” are done according to the 
“counsel” and “consent” of the community (D&C 
104:21). Each member has an equal role in giving 
counsel and an equal vote in giving consent (see 
common consent). But equality of power also 
defines the relations between members so that 
each is the center of decision and action in per¬ 
forming an individual stewardship within the com¬ 
munity (D&C 82:17; 104:70-76). 

Celestial law also requires that persons re¬ 
ceive as equals that which is essential to survival 
and contributes to well-being. Consequently, in 
Zion there are “no poor among them” (Moses 7:18; 
4 Ne. 1:3). This does not mean that every person 
receives the same amount. The “needs,” “wants,” 
and “circumstances” of individuals vary so that 
treatment of them must also vary to be equal in 
effect (D&C 51:3, 8; 42:33). Still, it is “not given 
that one should possess that which is above an¬ 
other.” When such inequality exists, “the world 
lieth in sin” (D&C 49:20; cf. Alma 5:53-54), and 
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“the abundance of the manifestations of the Spirit 
[are] withheld” (D&C 70:14). 

A. D. SORENSEN 


ETERNAL LIFE 

The scriptures clearly state that eternal life comes 
from God through his son Jesus Christ (John 3:16; 
14:6; Heb. 5:9; 2 Ne. 31:20-21; Alma 11:40; Ether 
3:14; D&C 45:8), and is the “greatest of all the 
gifts of God” (D&C 14:7; see also exaltation; 
GODHOOD). To Latter-day Saints the phrase “eter¬ 
nal life” refers not only to everlasting life but also 
and more particularly to the quality of life God 
lives. Eternal life is available to all people who 
have lived on earth who accept this gift by their 
obedience to God’s laws and ordinances. 

God’s work, and the source of his glory, is 
bringing to pass “the immortality and eternal life” 
of his children (Moses 1:39). In other words, God 
works to enable his children’s return to his pres¬ 
ence so that they may both live with him and live 
as he lives. 

So allied is Christ with the Father that the 
scriptures sometimes define eternal life as “know¬ 
ing” them: “This is life eternal, that they might 
know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ, 
whom thou hast sent” (John 17:3; D&C 132:24). 

Knowing Christ in this world comes by receiv¬ 
ing him and his law (D&C 132:23-24). Jeremiah 
spoke for the Lord: “I will put my law in their in¬ 
ward parts, and write it in their hearts. . . . And 
they shall teach no more every man his neighbour 
. . . saying, Know the Lord: for they shall all know 
me” (Jer. 31:33-34). As stated in the Gospel of 
John, one begins to know Christ and his will by 
searching the scriptures, for, as Jesus affirmed, 
“they are they which testify of me” (John 5:39). 

Having the law written in one’s heart implies 
an acceptance that prompts action; indeed, the 
scriptures mention many actions that one must 
take in order to receive the gift of eternal life. To 
enter the path leading toward eternal life, one 
must exercise faith in Christ (John 3:36; 6:47; 
Moro. 7:41), repent, be baptized for the remission 
of one’s sins (2 Ne. 31:17-18), and receive the gift 
of the Holy Ghost. The scriptures state that once 
on the path, the believer must strive to keep the 


COMMANDMENTS (2 Ne. 31:19-20; Alma 7:15- 
16)—that is, to do the works of righteousness 
(D&C 59:23), primary among which is charity (1 
Cor. 13; Matt. 25:34-36). The believer must also 
ENDURE TO THE END (2 Ne. 31:20-21; D&C 50:5; 
cf. Paul’s phrase “patient continuance in well 
doing,” Rom. 2:7), and make covenants in connec¬ 
tion with TEMPLE ORDINANCES (D&C 124:55; 
128:12). 

While in mortality, individuals may come to a 
stage of knowing the Father and the Son that al¬ 
lows the Lord to promise them eternal life. This 
occurrence is described in scripture as receiving 
the holy spirit OF promise (D&C 88:3-4) and 
the Second Comforter (John 14:16; D&C 88:2-4; 
see also jesus Christ, second comforter); hav¬ 
ing the more sure word of prophecy (D&C 131:5); 
and having one’s calling and election made 
sure (2 Pet. 1:10; D&C 131:5). 

God invites all people to seek and ask ear¬ 
nestly for eternal life, and reassures all who do so 
that they will not be given a stone (cf. Matt. 7:7— 
11). They are promised “revelation upon revela¬ 
tion, knowledge upon knowledge,” which brings 
an understanding of “peaceable things—that 
which bringeth joy, that which bringeth life eter¬ 
nal” (D&C 42:61). Those who will receive eternal 
life in its fullest come forth in the first 
resurrection (Mosiah 15:21-25) and inherit the 
highest degree of glory in the celestial kingdom 
(D&C 76:50-59; 88:4; 101:65). 

The Prophet Joseph Smith was at a loss for 
words to capture the eternal splendor of God the 
Father and of his son Jesus Christ, “whose bright¬ 
ness and glory defy all description” (JS—H 1:17). 
Language can describe the glories of eternal life 
only inadequately through metaphors of over¬ 
whelmingly bright light or fire (Ex. 24:17; Acts 
26:13-15; Rev. 21:23; 1 Ne. 1:8-10; D&C 110:1-4; 
cf. “shine as the brightness of the firmament,” 
Dan. 12:3); pure truth (John 14:6; Ether 4:12; 
D&C 84:45-48; 93:36; Moses 7:29-40); glass or 
crystal (Rev. 4:6; D&C 130:9); and timelessness 
(Ps. 90:4; 2 Pet. 3:8; Rev. 10:6; Alma 40:8; D&C 
88:110). Paul points out how far eternal life ex¬ 
ceeds the descriptive ability of language when he 
says, “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love him” 
(1 Cor. 2:9). 

[See also Immortality and Eternal Life.] 
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CATHERINE CORMAN PARRY 


ETERNAL LIVES, ETERNAL 
INCREASE 

“Eternal lives” is a term that refers to the right and 
power to beget children after the resurrection, 
granted to those who are exalted in the highest 
degree of the celestial kingdom. This is an as¬ 
pect of eternal progression. “In the celestial 
glory there are three heavens or degrees; and in 
order to obtain the highest, a man must enter into 
this order of the priesthood [meaning the new and 
everlasting covenant of marriage]; And if he does 
not, he cannot obtain it. He may enter into the 
other, but that is the end of his kingdom; he cannot 
have an increase” (D&C 131:1-4). 

This distinctive doctrine of The Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints was taught by Jo¬ 
seph smith and was especially articulated on May 
16-17, 1843, at Ramus, Illinois, where he often 
visited and preached. Conversing on spiritual top¬ 
ics with a small party of friends, the Prophet Jo¬ 
seph Smith shed light on the concept of eternal 
increase: “Except a man and his wife enter into an 
everlasting covenant and be married for eternity, 
while in this probation, by the power and authority 
of the Holy Priesthood, they will cease to increase 
when they die; that is, they will not have any chil¬ 
dren after the resurrection. But those who are 
married by the power and authority of the priest¬ 
hood in this life, and continue without committing 
the sin against the Holy Ghost, will continue to 
increase and have children in the celestial glory” 
(TP/S, pp. 300-301). Doctrine and Covenants, 
section 131, is largely concerned with this subject, 
and was first included in 1876. 

A husband and wife who are married in the 
new and everlasting covenant and sealed by the 
holy SPIRIT OF promise under the proper 
priesthood authority are promised that they shall 
inherit “thrones, kingdoms, principalities, and 
powers,” and their “glory shall be a fulness and a 
continuation of the seeds forever and ever” (D&C 
132:19). They are likened to gods, having no end. 
They share in the promises of eternal posterity 
made to abraham and sarah: “Both in the world 


and out of the world should they continue as innu¬ 
merable as the stars” (D&C 132:30). 

Brigham YOUNC, in 1862, spoke of eternal 
lives, stating that the opportunity to become heirs 
to all things, and to become a “King of kings and 
Lord of lords, ... is promised to the faithful, and 
are but so many stages in that ceaseless progres¬ 
sion of eternal lives. . . . There will be no end to 
the increase of the faithful” (JD 10:5). He de¬ 
scribed such a situation as a pleasing one, creating 
happiness beyond mortal comprehension. In 1864 
he elaborated: “In like manner, every faithful son 
of God, becomes, as it were, Adam to the race that 
springs from his loins, when they are embraced in 
the covenants and blessings of the Holy Priesthood 
. . . in the progress of eternal lives. . . . We have 
not yet received our kingdoms, neither will we, 
until we have finished our work on the earth, 
passed through the ordeals, are brought up by the 
power of the resurrection, and are crowned with 
glory and eternal lives” (JD 10:355). 

Latter-day Saints believe that all worthy men 
and women, through righteous living and being 
sealed by the power of the priesthood, will in 
eternal life inherit, with adam and eve, Abra¬ 
ham and Sarah, and all the faithful, those same 
blessings and enjoy a continuation of seeds forever, 
or eternal increase. 

SHIRLEY S. RICKS 


ETERNAL PROGRESSION 

The principle of eternal progression cannot be pre¬ 
cisely defined or comprehended, yet it is funda¬ 
mental to the LDS worldview. The phrase “eternal 
progression” first occurs in the discourses of Brig¬ 
ham young. It embodies many concepts taught by 
Joseph smith, especially in his king foi.lett 
discourse. It is based on the proposition that 
“there is no such thing as principle, power, wis¬ 
dom, knowledge, life, position, or anything that 
can be imagined, that remains stationary—they 
must increase or decrease” (Young, JD 1:350). 

Progression takes many forms. In one sense, 
eternal progression refers to everything that peo¬ 
ple learn and experience by their choices as they 
progress from premortal life, to mortality, to 
postmortal spirit life, and to a resurrected state in 
the presence of God. Personal progression is possi¬ 
ble in each of these states, but not the same kind of 
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SHIRLEY S. RICKS 


ETERNAL PROGRESSION 

The principle of eternal progression cannot be pre¬ 
cisely defined or comprehended, yet it is funda¬ 
mental to the LDS worldview. The phrase “eternal 
progression” first occurs in the discourses of Brig¬ 
ham young. It embodies many concepts taught by 
Joseph smith, especially in his king foi.lett 
discourse. It is based on the proposition that 
“there is no such thing as principle, power, wis¬ 
dom, knowledge, life, position, or anything that 
can be imagined, that remains stationary—they 
must increase or decrease” (Young, JD 1:350). 

Progression takes many forms. In one sense, 
eternal progression refers to everything that peo¬ 
ple learn and experience by their choices as they 
progress from premortal life, to mortality, to 
postmortal spirit life, and to a resurrected state in 
the presence of God. Personal progression is possi¬ 
ble in each of these states, but not the same kind of 
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progression. Progression apparently occurred in 
the premortal life, for most spirits there chose to 
follow Christ and some were noble and great, 
while others chose to follow Lucifer. Entering 
mortality affords opportunities for further progres¬ 
sion. Obtaining a PHYSICAL body is a crucial step, 
enabling a person to experience physical sensa¬ 
tions of all kinds and to progress in knowledge and 
understanding, all of which will rise with the per¬ 
son in the Resurrection (D&C 130:18). Brigham 
Young taught that even in mortality, “We are in 
eternity” (JD 10:22), and the object of this exis¬ 
tence is “to learn to enjoy more, and to increase in 
knowledge and experience” (JD 14:228). “When 
we have learned to live according to the full value 
of the life we now possess, we are prepared for 
further advancement in the scale of eternal pro¬ 
gression—for a more glorious and exalted sphere” 
(JD 9:168). 

Life is never static. “One must progress or 
retrograde. One cannot stand still. Activity is the 
law of growth, and growth, progress, is the law of 
life” (A. Bowen, in Christ’s Ideals for Living , O. 
Tanner, ed., Salt Lake City, 1980, p. 368). A per¬ 
son’s attitude about ‘“eternal progression’ will 
largely determine his philosophy of life . . . exalt¬ 
ing, increasing, expanding and extending broader 
and broader until we can know as we are known, 
see as we are seen” (Young, JD 16:165). 

At the Resurrection and Judgment, people 
will be assigned a degree of glory. Further 
progress is believed possible within each degree. 
Marriage and family life, however, continue only 
in the celestial kingdom, allowing “eternal in¬ 
crease” through having spirit children (see 
ETERNAL LIVES, ETERNAL INCREASE). “All this and 
more that cannot enter into our hearts to conceive 
is promised to the faithful, and are but so many 
stages in that ceaseless progression of eternal lives” 
(Young, JD 10:5). 

No official Church teaching attempts to spec¬ 
ify all the ways in which God progresses in his ex¬ 
alted spheres; “there is no end to [His] works, nei¬ 
ther to [His] words” (Moses 1:38). God’s glory and 
power are enhanced as his children progress in 
glory and power (see Moses 1:39; Young, JD 10:5). 
Ideas have been advanced to explain how God 
might progress in knowledge and still be perfect 
and know all things (see foreknowledge of 
GOD; OMNIPOTENT GOD). 

The concept of eternal progression is a salient 
feature of the gospel of Jesus Christ, readily distin¬ 


guishable from traditional Christian theology. The 
philosophical views of the Middle Ages were basi¬ 
cally incompatible with such a concept, and the 
idea of progress that emerged in the eighteenth- 
century Enlightenment was that of social evolution 
(Bury, The Idea of Progress, London, 1932). The 
traditional Christian view has held that those in 
heaven enter “a state of eternal, inactive joy. In 
the presence of God they would worship him and 
sing praises to him eternally, but nothing more” 
(Widtsoe, p. 142). Latter-day Saints, however, 
constantly seek personal and righteous improve¬ 
ment not only by establishing zion in this world, 
but by anticipating the continuation of progression 
eternally. 
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See: Book of Mormon: Book of Ether 


ETHICS 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints is 
typically involved in three levels of ethical con¬ 
cern: the theory of values; the foundations of moral 
decision; and the integration of personal and pro¬ 
fessional codes of ethics, such as those relating to 
medical, military, or governmental service. The 
inner dynamism of the Church and its increasing 
involvement with a confluence of cultures point 
beyond closed ethical systems. Latter-day Saints 
espouse an ethic of divine approbation; to discern 
the will of God and receive assurance that one is 
acting under God’s approval are the ceaseless 
quest of discipleship. This may be called Spirit- 
guided morality. 

The scriptures affirm that questions of the 
good and the right are intertwined with questions 
of the holy and with the primal Jewish-Christian 
imperative “Be ye holy for I am holy” (1 Pet. 1:16; 
cf. Lev. 11:44). Daily tensions between the sacred 
and the secular are part of the ethical dilemma. 
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and Latter-day Saints seek help from the scriptures 
and classical sources. 

Philosophers often distinguish two approaches 
to ethics: teleology and deontology. The teleologi¬ 
cal approach appraises the morality of an act by its 
relation to an end or purpose, while the deon- 
tological approach understands morality primarily 
in terms of duty or response to law. In Christian 
ethics, these views have proved difficult to recon¬ 
cile. For Latter-day Saints, however, both obedi¬ 
ence to divine imperatives and pursuit of ultimate 
happiness are correlative elements in the matura¬ 
tion of human beings. The conflict between duty 
and desire is overcome as one grows closer to God 
through faith and service and finds joy in uphold¬ 
ing divine counsels and commandments. 

Ethicists likewise contrast performance and 
motive in the religious life. Rabbinical tradition, 
for example, emphasizes the continuous study and 
scrupulous observance of Torah, while Reforma¬ 
tion Protestantism stresses motive. Again, Latter- 
day Saints reject this perennial division; both are 
crucial in the religious life. “Ye shall know them by 
their fruits” (Matt. 7:16). Grace transforms men 
toward a Christlike nature. But purity of heart is 
manifest in scripture study and vigorous service; 
thus, mastery of law and inner change go hand 
in hand as components of discipleship and joyful 
living. 

Classical Christian thought encourages the 
cultivation of habits and dispositions tied to both 
intellectual and moral virtues. Both ancient and 
modern revelations advocate such virtues as 
“knowledge, temperance, patience, brotherly 
kindness, godliness, charity, humility, diligence” 
(2 Pet. 1:5-7; cf. D&C 4:5), and all the Christlike 
attributes of the Sermon on the Mount. There are 
correlative warnings against besetting vices: pride, 
unrighteous dominion, lust, anger, unforgiveness, 
covetousness, idleness, halflieartedness. The 
Saints are constantly reminded to “seek not the 
things of this world but seek ye first to build up the 
kingdom of God and to establish his righteousness” 
(JST Matt. 6:38). Nephii and moroni 2 , both 
prophets of the Book of Mormon, teach, as does 
the apostle Paul, the importance of faith, hope, 
and charity, which is defined as “the pure love 
of Christ” (1 Cor. 13:1—13; 2 Ne. 31:20; Moro. 
7:21-48). 

Much ethical discussion today revolves 
around whether there are any external and binding 
sanctions for ethics and morality. In the theological 


context, there is the classical dilemma of whether 
God’s will is right because he wills it or whether he 
wills it because it is right. Latter-day Saints are not 
committed to certain theories of natural law. Mod¬ 
ern scriptures suggest that ethical laws and 
“bounds” and conditions exist independent of God 
(D&C 88:3-40; see law: divine and eternal 
law). They also teach that God both institutes 
laws and adapts them ( TPJS , p. 320). Both the 
meaning and the application of law in changing cir¬ 
cumstances require revelation of the present will 
of God. 

LDS ethics are neither extremely atomistic 
nor social-communitarian but recognize the impor¬ 
tance of both the individual and social aspects of 
human existence. “And that same sociality which 
exists among us here will exist among us there [the 
eternal world], only it will be coupled with eternal 
glory, which glory we do not now enjoy” (D&C 
130:2). 

Ethical discussion often focuses on how one 
comes to know what is good or right. Appeals to 
intuition or conscience are opposed by radical con¬ 
ventionalism, which presumes that values are re¬ 
ducible to custom and that the mores of a given 
group or individual are not known (discovered) but 
simply preferred. Latter-day Saints respect con¬ 
science, and the scriptures reiterate that con¬ 
science must be refined and directed by the Holy 
Ghost. They consider ethical maturity to derive 
from experience; including religious experience; 
from rational and practical deliberation; and from 
the mandates, both general and specific, that recur 
in scripture and the counsels of the prophets. 
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[7 Vi is article discusses the establishment and growth of 
the Church in continental Europe. See separate articles 
on the Church in the British Isles, the Middle East, and 
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The Protestant countries of Western Europe— 
Scandinavia, Switzerland, Germany, and the 
Netherlands—played a major role in the growth 
and success of the Church from the beginnings in 
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the 1830s until well into the twentieth century. 
Along with the United States, Canada, and Great 
Britain, continental Europe provided most of the 
early LDS converts until around 1960, when suc¬ 
cesses in Latin America and Asia began to over¬ 
shadow it as a source of new converts. Without the 
waves of European converts, many of whom emi¬ 
grated to fill up the pioneer settlements of the 
Great Basin Kingdom (see colonization), the 
Church would, at best, have grown more slowly, 
been more insular and provincial. 

That success in Europe was, however, geo¬ 
graphically uneven. Early converts came over¬ 
whelmingly from the countries of the Protestant 
Reformation. Attempts were made as early as the 
1850s to gain converts in France, Italy, Ireland, 
and Austria-Hungary, but results were meager and 
missionaries became discouraged. Real success in 
these and other Catholic countries would have to 
wait for the more open societies and attitudes of 
the twentieth century. LDS missionaries also 
found virtually no access to the Orthodox popula¬ 
tions of Eastern Europe, whether in Russia, 
Greece, or the Balkans, and there were only a very 
few conversions of European Jews. 

LDS converts came from many different Prot¬ 
estant denominations and sects, but most of them 
were religious “seekers” of one kind or another, 
sometimes already united in congregations like 
Timothy Mets’s “New Lighters” in Holland in the 
early 1860s. Most of the seekers had studied the 
Bible and were looking for a church with apostles, 
prophets, and the spiritual gifts they had read 
about in the New Testament. They also tended to 
be discouraged with traditional doctrines and the 
behavior of churches and pastors, and longed for 
the assurance of communion with the spirit of God 
in preparation for Christ’s imminent return. 

Most European converts came from the mid¬ 
dle, lower middle, and especially the working 
classes. One study which surveyed LDS immi¬ 
grants to the United States between 1840 and 1869 
found that only 11 percent were middle class, 
mostly artisans; the rest came overwhelmingly 
from the working classes. Early attempts were 
made by missionaries to interest such dignitaries as 
the queens and kings of various countries, but 
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these appeals fell on deaf ears and sometimes even 
led to the missionaries’ banishment. Their preach¬ 
ing also had little resonance with the traditional 
nobility, the moneyed aristocracy, and an increas¬ 
ingly secular and powerful intelligentsia. Thus, cut 
off from “respectable” society, they went “to the 
poor like their Captain of old” (Hymns, 1985, No. 
319), among whom they found believers. Only in 
the later twentieth century, as they had done in 
America, did European Latter-day Saints as a 
group begin to be part of the growing middle class 
as they received greater opportunities for higher 
education and financial success. 

The new European Saints of the nineteenth 
century came from both rural and urban societies. 
Farmers, agricultural workers, and artisans joined 
with industrial workers and townspeople leaving 
the depressed countrysides and the slums of indus¬ 
trializing Europe for the kingdom of the Saints in 
what they and thousands of other emigrants be¬ 
lieved was the promised land, the land of unlim¬ 
ited opportunity. 

Some three years after the Church was estab¬ 
lished in Europe, it introduced the doctrine of the 
GATHERING, which encouraged the new members 
to gather to zion. Before 1900 more than 91,600 
heeded the call, and although after the turn of the 
century Church authorities began to discourage 
emigration, thousands more joined the ever- 
broadening stream of European immigrants to 
America. They scrimped and saved, sometimes for 
years—the average wait was ten years—to get the 
eighty to one hundred dollars needed to get from 
Liverpool to Salt Lake City. Saints from the Conti¬ 
nent went to Liverpool, where, with British con¬ 
verts, they booked passage on large emigrant 
ships, such as the Amazon, Nevada, or Monarch of 
the Sea. They first landed in New Orleans for the 
trip upstream to Nauvoo, later they landed at New 
York, Philadelphia, or Boston, traveled by train to 
Omaha, and then journeyed by covered wagon or 
handcart the remaining 1,100 miles to Utah. For 
some the trip was better than tolerable; for many 
others, it was an ordeal endured only through faith 
and determination. 

Seeing that most new converts were so poor 
that they could not emigrate without help, the 
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ETOILE DU DESERET 

ORUANK DE L'ECLISE DE JfiSLS-CHRIST DES SAINTS-DF.S-DERNIERS-iOURS. 


la vbritb, l'intblliobhcb, la t«*t« *t la rot sort onus. 

91 VO(.*9 m’aIMBS, GABDBZ MM COMMANDBMBNT9. (jBAN| XIV, 15.) 


II y a dejA quelque lemps j'ai cu 1'occasion de publier un rccit abreg6 
de I'origine, dcs progres, de I'elabUsscinent, dcs persecutions, de la foi 
cl de la doctrine de I’Eglise de Jesus-Christ des Saints-des-Derniers-Jours. 
Je me proposais de publier quelque autre ouvragc analogue donnant plus 
de particularites stir noire doctrine, noire organisation et noire position 
acluclie. Mais, apres reflexion , et apris m’dtre concede avec mcs amis, 
j’ai pcnse qu’il serait preferable, pour l’accomplissemcnt de mes desseins, 
de prendre la forme d’un recucil. 

Conscqueintnent, nous ferons paraitre de temps it autre un cahier parcil 
a celui-ci, qui non-seulement realiscra le but que je me proposais, mais en 
outre donnera les nouvclles qttc nous sommes k mdme de reccvoir de la 

Elder John Taylor, one of the first LDS missionaries in 
continental Europe, began the French publication Etoile 
du Deseret (“Star of Deseret”). Courtesy Rare Books and 
Manuscripts, Brigham Young University. 

Church, in 1849, set up the perpetual 
EMIGRATING FUND which allowed thousands of 
Saints to borrow the money to emigrate and then 
repay the fund after they were settled in the Amer¬ 
ican West. After the completion of the transconti¬ 
nental railroad in 1869, the journey was not so 
arduous because the railroad brought emigrants 
directly to Zion. 

European LDS emigration peaked in the 
1850s and 1860s, although a fairly constant stream, 
especially of Germans, continued after the turmoil 
of both world wars. They all became part of the 
“melting pot,” with few Saints returning to their 
native lands. 

The European members turned out to be ex¬ 
ceptionally good pioneers. Most brought with 
them solid religious conviction and faith, an unusu¬ 
ally strong work ethic, usable and practiced skills 
derived from the quality artisanship of Europe, 
and a desire to blend into their new society and 
surroundings. They also brought a deep respect for 
Church leaders as God’s chosen servants, a willing¬ 
ness to settle where they were called, and a desire 
to help promote the missionary cause, especially in 
their native lands. They were persuasive recruiters 
of their fellow countrymen to the new LDS settle¬ 
ments. Many met incoming emigrant trains to take 
settlers to their new paradise. 


Besides laborers and skilled craftsmen, there 
were also businessmen and entrepreneurs and 
teachers; there were women trained as midwives 
and a few as doctors. Europe also produced poets, 
journalists, artists, architects, photographers, mu¬ 
sicians, and also dramatists. From their ranks arose 
a range of great leaders from general 
authorities to missionaries—who usually la¬ 
bored in their homelands. Devout women and 
children who supported the Church, often at great 
sacrifice, carried out their own daily and Church 
duties. Most important, however, were the tens of 
thousands of less-known European Saints; Zion 
could not have done without them. Census figures 
give us some idea of their numbers. In 1880, out of 
a total Utah population of 143,863, almost 43,000, 
or 30 percent, were foreign-born. If children born 
in America to foreign-born members are included, 
the figure would exceed 60 percent. 

Not all European converts to the Church 
immigrated to America, even in the peak years of 
the gathering. Some had families they could not 
and would not leave; others lacked faith and funds. 
Some drifted from the faith or could not find suit¬ 
able marriage partners in it. Others succumbed to 
the extraordinary anti-Mormon pressures and per¬ 
secutions that arose simultaneously almost every¬ 
where with the arrival of the missionaries. 
Throughout Europe in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, Latter-day Saints, and espe¬ 
cially missionaries, were at one time or another 
harassed, abused, vilified, stoned, jailed, and ex¬ 
pelled; yet these same missionaries were simulta¬ 
neously fed, clothed, housed, protected, and 
warned by generations of grateful and admiring 
members. In the nineteenth century, the Church 
was taken seriously, perhaps too seriously, by 
those in power. Many Europeans regarded the 
Church as a non-Christian American sect. 
Throughout Europe, where the marriage of church 
and state had been sanctified by tradition, political 
authority often took its cues on religious matters 
from a clergy made more vocal by declining in¬ 
fluence. 

Prominent Europeans visited Utah to get a 
firsthand view of this unusual and exotic LDS soci¬ 
ety. They admired the way the Saints had made 
the “desert. . . blossom as the rose” (Isa. 35:1), but 
found the people fanatical and their theology in¬ 
comprehensible. Polygamy was considered espe¬ 
cially uncivilized by Europeans, who viewed their 
own culture, especially near the end of the nine- 
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teenth century, as the apogee of civilization. For 
the European intelligentsia, the LDS Church was 
purely and distinctly an aberrational American 
phenomenon. 

In spite of all this, the Church took hold in 
Europe, at least enough to strengthen the Church 
in America when strengthening was needed most, 
and also to lay a foundation for its own existence 
later on. Following their great successes in Great 
Britain in the 1830s and 1840s, the missionaries 
crossed the English Channel to work on the Euro¬ 
pean mainland. The responses in Switzerland and 
Hamburg, Germany, were generally positive, with 
a foothold established in each of these areas. Less 
successful were the missions of Lorenzo snow in 
Italy and John taylor in France, but even in 
those nations a few converts were made, from 
whom significant LDS posterities have grown. 
There was a slow but steady growth of the Church 
in Switzerland and Germany, especially after Ger¬ 
man unification in 1870. A mission was established 
in the Netherlands in the 1860s, and over the years 
thousands became Latter-day Saints and immi¬ 
grated to Zion. 

Results were not so encouraging in the huge 
Austro-Hungarian Empire of more than fifty mil¬ 
lion that sprawled over most of the map of East 
Central Europe. In 1865 President Brigham 
young sent one of the apostles, Orson Pratt, to 
open that empire to missionary work. Elder Pratt 
and his companion, William Riter, had little suc¬ 
cess, spending most of their time in jail. A later 
missionary, Thomas Biesinger, made scattered 
converts in Vienna and Prague; and a Hungarian 
convert, Misha Markow, traveled throughout most 
of the Balkan states and Russia, beginning in 1903, 
performing isolated baptisms and encountering 
ubiquitous opposition. 

At the same time, attempts were made to 
breach the edges of the Islamic world in neighbor¬ 
ing Turkey. A Swiss convert, Jacob Spori, estab¬ 
lished a mission there in 1884 with limited success 
(see middle east, the church in). After Spori 
baptized some Russians, Elder Francis M. Lyman, 
an apostle, and Joseph Cannon dedicated imperial 
Russia to preaching the gospel in 1903. 

twentieth century. For Europeans, Church 
members included, the dawning twentieth century 
would bring historic and cataclysmic changes. 
These included two devastating world wars with 
literally millions of casualties and a debilitating 


depression in between, fascism and communism, 
the Cold War and Americanization, prosperity and 
the rebirth of Europe, and finally, by 1990, the 
extension of freedom and democracy to most of the 
people of the continent. 

There were also significant changes in Euro¬ 
pean LDS life. Emigration gradually declined, al¬ 
lowing the European population to grow and more 
permanent LDS congregations to emerge. New 
countries, first in the West, then later in the East, 
were opened to missionary work; and some, such 
as France, Belgium, and Italy, that had been 
opened but later closed, reopened and became 
more fruitful. Freedom of religion and the end of 
religious persecution spread as democracy over¬ 
came a variety of tyrannies. The discontinuance of 
polygamy and the accommodation to the broader 
palette of political realities in the world emphasiz¬ 
ing the spiritual mission of the Church opened 
doors. 

The defeat of Germany and the Central Pow¬ 
ers in World War I, though viewed as a disaster for 
the people, did have a bit of a silver lining for the 
Church, especially in Central Europe. The coming 
of democracy to Germany and Austria permitted 
the return of missionaries. A vigorous branch was 
established in Vienna that would serve as a strong 
foundation for the Church in Austria. The rigors of 
war and defeat had produced a poverty and humil¬ 
ity among the people that helped make them more 
receptive to the gospel message. Missionaries 
streamed into post-World War I Germany and. 



Leipzig Relief Society (1907). Many residents of eastern 
Germany joined the Church in the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth century. 
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especially in the first years of the Weimar Repub¬ 
lic, baptisms were at an all-time high. By 1930 
there were more Latter-day Saints in Germany 
than in any other country outside the United 
States of America, and expectations ran high for 
continued growth. 

The coming of Hitler to power changed life for 
the Church and its members, not only in Germany 
but eventually in the rest of Europe as well. Soon 
the omnipresent police state was making life in 
Germany more difficult for the Saints, especially 
the missionaries; many anticipated the Church 
would be closed down, but it never was. Both 
members and missionaries made every effort to get 
along with the regime while rejecting its excesses. 
What was important to them was to be able to con¬ 
tinue to preach the gospel, to stay in the country, 
and to keep the branches together and prospering 
after so many years of struggle. Moreover, their 
numbers were small and they had little leverage 
with the regime. The Church grew slowly through¬ 
out Europe in the 1930s, and the growing tension 
in society made missionary work progressively 
more difficult. 

In the fall of 1938, at the time of the Munich 
conference, missionaries were taken out of Ger¬ 
many temporarily; this became a valuable dress 
rehearsal for the situation a year later, when the 
Church was forced overnight to withdraw all mis¬ 
sionaries from Germany and eventually from all of 
Europe. After European Mission President 
Thomas E. McKay left in April 1940, the local 
leaders of the Church units on the Continent were 
on their own throughout the war. 



The Mormon Tabernacle Choir on world tour in Paris, 
19.55. 


The cataclysm of World War II prompted 
Church leaders to send Elder Ezra Taft benson to 
Europe in 1946 to survey the damage, find the 
Saints, arrange for temporal help, and, most im¬ 
portant, let them know that the Church cared 
about them. Elder Benson found decimated but 
devout congregations of Saints wherever he went, 
from England to Austria. He lamented over their 
circumstances and was inspired by their devotion. 
He also arranged for them to meet, and he set in 
motion the wheels that would bring the welfare 
supplies that had been accumulating in America to 
the needy in Europe. Years later, members vividly 
and gratefully remembered this mission of mercy 
and found in it hope and encouragement to face a 
difficult future; one non-Mormon German profes¬ 
sor recalled having received his first pair of shoes 
after the war from the Mormons. Soon help began 
to pour in as CARE packages of relief supplies ar¬ 
rived from friends and fellow Saints in America. 
The Saints in the Netherlands, which had been 
invaded and occupied by Germany, sent potatoes. 
Trainloads of welfare supplies were sent from Utah 
to needy Mormons and non-Mormons alike. It was 
a great expression of Christianity in action, and the 
image of the Church in Europe began to change for 
the better as a result of its participation in this col¬ 
lective humanitarian effort. 

Missionaries began to return to Europe as 
early as 1946. Soon missions were reestablished 
and some mission presidents had to locate scat¬ 
tered Saints, but others found things intact. Mem¬ 
bers met where they could, sometimes in bombed- 
out quarters, sometimes in members’ apartments, 
and sometimes out in the open. A new mission was 
also established in Finland in 1947. During the 
first decade after the war, efforts focused again on 
the traditional interests of strengthening the Saints 
and gaining new ones. 

Prior to the war, European members had 
never been able to attend a local Church temple. 
Many had been diligent in doing genealogical re¬ 
search, but unless they had immigrated to the 
United States or had been able to visit there, they 
had not had the opportunity to attend a temple and 
receive the blessings given only therein. 

But all this was to change dramatically. Mem¬ 
bers in post-World War II Europe soon acquired 
all of the blessings and responsibilities of Saints in 
America. In 1952, a year after he became Presi¬ 
dent of the Church, David O. mckay announced 
plans to build the first temple in Europe just out- 
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side of Bern, Switzerland. This temple was dedi¬ 
cated in September 1955; a second one was com¬ 
pleted and opened near London in 1958. The 
building of these temples symbolized the inaugu¬ 
ration of the new age for the Church in Europe. In 
the 1980s, the Church dedicated a temple in 1984 
at Vasterhaninge (near Stockholm), Sweden; in 
1985 at Freiberg, then the German Democratic 
Republic (GDR); and in 1987 at Friedrichsdorf 
(near Frankfurt), then the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

Some other important changes were the crea¬ 
tion of new missions and the establishment of 
Europe’s first stake in 1961. In addition, the prog¬ 
ress of secularization, with its emphasis on free¬ 
dom of religion, the ecumenical spirit of Vatican II 
in the Roman Catholic Church, and the presence 
of American LDS service personnel helped to 
break down the traditional prejudices and make it 
possible for the Church to gain a real foothold in 
Italy, and later in Spain and Portugal. New vigor 
was experienced in France as baptisms increased; 
membership in France grew from 1,509 in 1960 to 
8,606 in 1970. Most significant was the conviction 
that it was now possible to do missionary work 
among the Catholics of Western Europe in the 
same way, and with as encouraging results, as 
among Protestants. 

The Saints became not only more numerous 
but also more prosperous and better educated; 
Europeans such as F. Enzio Busche (Germany), 
Charles A. Didier (Belgium), Derek A. Cuthbert 
(England), Jacob de Jager (the Netherlands), and 
Hans B. Ringger (Switzerland) were called as Gen¬ 
eral Authorities. Stakes, wards, and new missions 
were organized with leadership essentially in local 
hands; European LDS youth were better educated 
in Church doctrine through the establishment of 
seminary and institute classes; a new and larger 
wave of missionaries from Europe joined the 
worldwide force; and Central and Eastern Europe 
were, especially after the political revolutions of 
1989, opening their doors to the Church. 

In Europe the image of the Latter-day Saints 
and the Church was changing. The coming of real 
democracy, with its basic human rights, including 
the freedom of religion; the pervasive influence of 
the United States as the primary defender of an 
exposed Europe in the Cold War; the mobility and 
growing prosperity that came to Europe; and the 
continuing growth of the Church generally gave it 
a more favorable press. 


At the same time, the deepening Cold War 
made life progressively more difficult for some 
seven thousand Saints in the GDR. Strong anti¬ 
communist rhetoric from America, plus Russian 
influence and strong communist prejudices against 
churches and people of religious conviction, 
brought Latter-day Saints behind the Iron Curtain 
continued surveillance and harassment. The erec¬ 
tion of the Berlin Wall in 1961 left them largely to 
their own devices, with only occasional visits by 
Church authorities from the West. Some, in order 
to make their peace with the new order, withdrew 
from Church fellowship, but a majority banded to¬ 
gether to form a strong, cohesive LDS community. 

In the 1960s, the Church began a vigorous 
program of building chapels for European congre¬ 
gations that helped to meet the needs of the Saints 
as well as to gain some respectability in society. By 
1970 chapels dotted the Western European land¬ 
scape; they attracted some positive outside atten¬ 
tion and gave members a new sense of accomplish¬ 
ment. They also helped Saints begin to shed the 
“sect’’ image and mentality and to move more con¬ 
fidently into their various national societies after 
years of persecution and disrespect. 

In an attempt to strengthen the LDS Euro¬ 
pean youth, the seminary and institute programs of 
the Church were established in the early 1970s. 
These would help LDS families teach their chil¬ 
dren the gospel and prepare them for missions and 
lifetimes of service. Gradually, an increasing num¬ 
ber of young men and women did serve missions. 
The 1970s also brought area conferences at which 
the European Saints were able to see how many of 
them there actually were and to be counseled 
anew by Church leaders to remain where they 
were and help strengthen the Church in their own 
areas. 

eastern Europe. Prior to the 1960s, LDS suc¬ 
cess in Europe had been confined largely to the 
Protestant countries of Western Europe. A few 
converts, such as Janos Denndorfer, had been 
made in Hungary around the turn of the century, 
and a few others later in Czechoslovakia, but the 
turmoil of the first half of the twentieth century 
and the dropping of the Iron Curtain around East¬ 
ern Europe effectively precluded the early intro¬ 
duction of the gospel and Church into those coun¬ 
tries. 

In the 1960s, attempts were made to begin 
missionary work in Yugoslavia, but it was not until 
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The Swiss Temple in Zollikofen (near Bern, Switzerland, 
1978) was dedicated in 1955 by President David O. 
McKay, with the Mormon Tabernacle Choir participat¬ 
ing. This temple, built of white reinforced concrete with 
gold spire, was the first outside the United States and 
Canada. Courtesy Floyd Holdman. 


Kresimir Cosic came to Brigham Young Univer¬ 
sity, became a convert to the Church, and later 
was a basketball hero in his native country, that the 
Church could take hold there. A few missionaries 
were allowed to enter, but their opportunities to 
teach the people were circumscribed. 

Vienna became the center of attempts by the 
Church to push into Central and Eastern Europe, 
much as it had been the capital of the polyglot 
Austro-Hungarian Empire of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. In the 1970s a few missionary couples were 
called to serve in Budapest, Hungary, and by the 
early 1980s they had established a branch com¬ 
prised of more than one hundred capable, edu¬ 
cated Hungarians. This gradual breakthrough al¬ 
most exactly mirrored the gradual turning of 
Hungarian society and government away from the 
strict subservience to the Communist masters and 
toward the West. 

For President Spencer W. Kimball, the need 
to preach the gospel everywhere in the world, es¬ 
pecially in the large areas from which the Church 
had heretofore been excluded was a consuming 
passion. He had no political agenda. A major 
breakthrough came with the work of Ambassador 
David M. Kennedy in gaining official recognition 
of the Church in various areas and in the dedica¬ 
tion of Poland for the preaching of the gospel by 
President Kimball in 1977. This represented a 


major change in Church policy toward communist 
governments and paved the way for even more sig¬ 
nificant opportunities in the late 1980s. It became 
the basis for a policy that allowed contacts with 
scattered Saints in Czechoslovakia and brought the 
Church recognition and respect from the commu¬ 
nist leadership of the GDR, in all a breakthrough 
in that part of Europe. The most dramatic results 
of this changed relationship were the 1985 erection 
of the temple at Freiberg, GDR, wherein for the 
first time hundreds of lifelong Latter-day Saints 
were able to fulfill their dreams of temple worship, 
and the subsequent admission of LDS missionaries 
into the country for the first time in nearly forty 
years. In 1989 the first missionaries allowed to 
leave the GDR arrived in Salt Lake City to be sent 
throughout the world. 

The nearly bloodless revolutions of 1989 pre¬ 
sented the Church with an opportunity to begin a 
new epoch in Central and Eastern Europe. As the 
communist order crumbled and more democratic 
regimes were established in one country after an¬ 
other, one common demand was for freedom of 
religion. As a result, by the end of 1990 the Church 
in these countries existed under virtually the same 
conditions as in Western Europe and the United 
States. The reunification of Germany applied all of 
the rules of the Bonn Constitution to what had 
been the GDR. Missions have been established in 
Poland, Hungary, and Greece, and reestablished 
in Czechoslovakia. Leaders of these nations have 
welcomed Latter-day Saints because of their 
strong Judeo-Christian values and their whole¬ 
some families. Missionaries are currently prosely¬ 
tizing on a limited basis. Congregations of the 
Church have been officially recognized in the So¬ 
viet Union, and it has good prospects there, and in 
Yugoslavia, for the immediate future. Missionaries 
have been permitted into Romania and Bulgaria, 
the first significant breakthroughs in those coun¬ 
tries. Thus, at the beginning of the 1990s, The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints in Eu¬ 
rope stands on a new threshold. Its major chal¬ 
lenge, in both East and West, is to become better 
known and respected. Europeans are generally 
unaware of its dynamic worldwide growth, the na¬ 
ture of its teachings, or the quality of life it offers. 

In Western Europe, the Church is growing 
slowly, with the exception of its clear success in 
Portugal, but a process of consolidation appears to 
be taking place. Strong second-, third-, and even 
fourth-generation LDS families are appearing 
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everywhere. Church members are taking advan¬ 
tage of expanded opportunities for education, es¬ 
pecially higher education, and are thus better able 
to contribute to and benefit from the prosperity of 
Western Europe. European Latter-day Saints are 
sending out more of their own as missionaries than 
ever before, and two and three generations of 
indigenous leaders are heading the Church in 
Europe. 

Finally, from an LDS point of view, Europe is 
still divided. The Western countries are awash in 
secularism, prosperity, and religious apathy that 
pose a major challenge for the Church to find new 
ways to gain the interest and respect of these secu¬ 
lar societies. For Central and Eastern Europe, the 
new decade and the coming new century will un¬ 
doubtedly see thousands of new LDS converts and 
congregations. Perhaps even as the people in these 
countries have brought a new inspiration of free¬ 
dom and human rights to the West, they will also 
bring a new spirit of religious desire that will bene¬ 
fit the Church. 
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DOUGLAS F. TOBLER 

EUTHANASIA 

See: Death and Dying; Prolonging Life 

EVANGELISTS 

The sixth article of faith names evangelists 
together with apostles, prophets, and 
teachers among the essential offices in the orga¬ 
nization of the Church (cf. Eph. 4:11; Acts 21:8). 

In an address on June 27, 1839, the Prophet 
Joseph smith identified the office of evangelist as a 
patriarch, who as “the oldest man of the blood of 
Joseph or of the seed of Abraham” was to bless “the 
posterity of the Saints” as Jacob blessed his sons 
(TPJS, p. 151). This was the office of Patriarch 
to the Church. Evangelists, as patriarchs, had 
been ordained beginning in 1833, although not 
mentioned in revelation until 1835 (D&C 
107:39-40). 


Scholars have been unable to define precisely 
the role or office of the evangelist (Greek, euag- 
gelistes, “one bringing good tidings”) in the NEW 
testament. Apparently it was an office or activity 
that could be combined with the calling of bishop 
(2 Tim. 4:5). The sense of evangelist as an author of 
one of the canonical Gospels is late. The earliest 
known pagan and pre-Christian use of the term re¬ 
fers to a person who pronounced oracular state¬ 
ments (Kittel, 2:736). 

Whatever the exact nature of the office, the 
early Christian evangelist was closely linked with 
apostles and prophets. He was viewed as one who 
carried on the work of the apostles, but always in a 
charismatic or prophetic office. One New Testa¬ 
ment reference hints that Philip was an evangelist, 
and mentions his four daughters, who “did proph¬ 
esy” (Acts 21:8-9). 
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EVE 

Eve, first woman of earthly creation, companion of 
adam, and mother and matriarch of the human 
race, is honored by Latter-day Saints as one of the 
most important, righteous, and heroic of all the 
human family. Eve’s supreme gift to mankind, the 
opportunity of life tin this earth, residted from her 
choice to become mortal. 

Eve, Adam, Abraham, and others were 
among the noble and great ones involved with the 
creation of the earth (Abr. 3:22-24; cf. McConkie, 
p. 59). God foreordained her and named her Eve, 
“the Mother of All Living”; in the garden of 
EDEN Adam called her Eve, reflecting that calling 
(Moses 4:26). She was created spiritually and phys¬ 
ically in the same manner as was Adam (MD, 
p. 242). God called their name Adam, and “in 
the image of his own body, male and female, 
created he them” (Moses 6:9). 

Eve and Adam faced a dilemma as they sought 
to obey God’s commandments. They could not 
keep the primary commandment to have children 
as long as they remained non mortals in the Garden 
(2 Ne. 2:22-23). The instruction not to eat of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil, however, was 
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everywhere. Church members are taking advan¬ 
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pecially higher education, and are thus better able 
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race, is honored by Latter-day Saints as one of the 
most important, righteous, and heroic of all the 
human family. Eve’s supreme gift to mankind, the 
opportunity of life tin this earth, residted from her 
choice to become mortal. 

Eve, Adam, Abraham, and others were 
among the noble and great ones involved with the 
creation of the earth (Abr. 3:22-24; cf. McConkie, 
p. 59). God foreordained her and named her Eve, 
“the Mother of All Living”; in the garden of 
EDEN Adam called her Eve, reflecting that calling 
(Moses 4:26). She was created spiritually and phys¬ 
ically in the same manner as was Adam (MD, 
p. 242). God called their name Adam, and “in 
the image of his own body, male and female, 
created he them” (Moses 6:9). 

Eve and Adam faced a dilemma as they sought 
to obey God’s commandments. They could not 
keep the primary commandment to have children 
as long as they remained non mortals in the Garden 
(2 Ne. 2:22-23). The instruction not to eat of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil, however, was 
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everywhere. Church members are taking advan¬ 
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See: Death and Dying; Prolonging Life 
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uniquely modified with the words "nevertheless, 
thou inayest choose for thyself ” (Moses 3:16-17), 
and becoming mortal was expressly stated as the 
consequence. 

Satan was present to tempt Adam and Eve, 
much as he would try to thwart others in their di¬ 
vine missions: “And he sought also to beguile Eve, 
for he knew not the mind of God, wherefore he 
sought to destroy the world” (Moses 4:6; cf. Matt. 
4:3-11; Moses 1:12-22; JS—H 1:15-16). Eve 
faced the choice between selfish ease and unself¬ 
ishly facing tribulation and death (Widtsoe, p. 
193). As befit her calling, she realized that there 
was no other way and deliberately chose mortal life 
so as to further the purpose of God and bring chil¬ 
dren into the world. 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints strongly affirms that in partaking of the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge of good and evil. Eve 
along with Adam acted in a manner pleasing to 
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of adam). Brigham young explained: “The Lord 
knew they would do this and he had designed that 
they should” (JD 10:103). “We should never blame 
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pounded on the joy prepared for humankind in 
eternity: “Were it not for our transgression we 
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have known good and evil, and the joy of our re¬ 
demption, and the eternal life which God giveth 
unto all the obedient” (Moses 5:10-11). 
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God gave Adam and Eve the law of sacrifice so 
that they could obtain forgiveness of sins commit¬ 
ted in mortality (Moses 5:5). He placed enmity (an 
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and his followers (Moses 4:21). God granted to Eve 
the powers of motherhood, disclosing the difficult 
labor of childbirth. The Hebrew word rendered 
“sorrow” (Gen. 3:16-17) does not connote “sad¬ 
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Adam and Eve were husband and wife. While 
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desire shall be to thy husband, and he shall rule 


over thee” (Gen. 3:16). President Spencer W. 
KIMBALL explained that the Hebrew word trans¬ 
lated as “rule” would better be understood as 
“‘preside’ because that’s what he does” (Ensign 
[Mar. 1976]:72), and the husband presides only in 
righteousness (see family: teachings about). 
Correlatively, God introduced Eve to Adam in 
terms that are rendered into English by the phrase 
“an help meet for him”; these words mean “to be 
strong, to help, rescue, or save” and “to meet, to 
correspond to, to be equal,” thus indicating that 
Eve was to be a strong, saving partner in righ¬ 
teousness (Gen. 2:18). 

The Lord himself made coats of skins and 
clothed Adam and Eve (Moses 4:27). Eve bore 
unto Adam sons and daughters. She worked with 
Adam. They prayed to the Lord and heard his 
voice (Moses 5:4-5). They made “all things 
known” to their children and taught them to read, 
write, and to keep records of family remembrance 
(Moses 5:12; 6:5-6). 

Eve is a “joint-participant with Adam in all his 
ministry, [and] will inherit jointly with him all the 
blessings appertaining to his high state of exalta¬ 
tion” (MD, p. 242). President Joseph F. SMITH saw 
her in vision in 1918: among the great and mighty 
ones in the celestial congregation of the righteous, 
he beheld “our glorious Mother Eve, with many of 
her faithful daughters who had lived through the 
ages and worshipped the true and living God” 
(D&C 138:39). 

The fall of Eve and Adam is profoundly signifi¬ 
cant: they opened the way of mortality for all hu¬ 
mankind, and they subjected themselves to death 
in order to make continued progression toward 
eternal life possible. Mother Eve bestowed upon 
her daughters and sons a heritage of honor, for she 
acted with wisdom, love, and unselfish sacrifice. 
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EVENING AND THE MORNING 
STAR, THE 

The Evening and The Morning Star was the first 
newspaper of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints. It was published in fourteen eight- 
paged, double-columned monthly issues in Inde¬ 
pendence, Missouri, from June 1832 to July 1833. 
When the press in Missouri was destroyed by a 
mob, publication was resumed several months 
later in Kirtland, Ohio, with ten issues published 
from December 1833 to September 1834. W. W. 
(William Wines) Phelps, its editor in Missouri, 
printed in it a brief history of the Church, a num¬ 
ber of LDS hymns, instructions to members of the 
Church, letters reporting its progress throughout 
the country, and many of the revelations received 
by the Prophet Joseph Smith. Oliver cowdery, its 
editor in Ohio, printed reports and commentaries 
about the Saints’ difficulties in Missouri and some 
of the doctrinal writings of Sidney RIGDON, a coun¬ 
selor in the First Presidency. 

Because the circulation of the Missouri- 
printed Star was small and localized, Cowdery 
reprinted all the original twenty-four issues in 
Kirtland between January 1835 and October 1836, 
in a new sixteen-page format, with numerous 
grammatical improvements, and a few articles de¬ 
leted. The Evening and the Morning Star was suc¬ 
ceeded by the Latter Day Saints' Messenger and 
Advocate in October 1834 ( HC. 2:167). 

[See also Messenger and Advocate.] 

RONALD D. DENNIS 


EVIL 

[The LDS concept of evil is also explained in the article 
on Devils. The following article discusses a view of the 
purposes of evil and presents an LDS response to tradi¬ 
tional discussions of the problem of evil.] 

In ordinary discourse, the term “evil” has a very 
wide definition and, along with the term “bad,” is 
used in English most often to refer to morally 
wrong intentions, choices, and actions of agents 
(moral evil); to the operations of nonhuman nature 
such as disease, earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, 
and tornadoes (natural evil); and to the human and 
animal pain and suffering (psychological evil) that 
moral and natural evils may cause. In more techni¬ 


cal philosophical discourse, it is applied also to in¬ 
herent human limitations and defects (metaphysi¬ 
cal evil). 

The term is used with additional meanings in 
LDS scripture and discourse. In the Old Testa¬ 
ment, the term is translated from the Hebrew 
term, ra\ and its cognates, whose applications 
range widely from (1) what tastes nasty or is ugly, 
displeasing, or sad, through (2) moral wickedness 
and the distress, misery, and tragedy that ensue 
from it, to (3) willful disobedience of God and his 
intentions for human beings. The latter two senses 
of the term predominate in the New Testament 
and in latter-day scriptures. Given its widely vari¬ 
ant meanings, the precise meaning of evil must be 
ascertained from its context. 

LDS scripture further illuminates biblical 
suggestions about God’s purposes for his children 
and, thereby, helps to clarify one fundamental 
sense of evil. God disclosed to Moses: “This is my 
work and my glory—to bring to pass the immortal¬ 
ity [resurrection, with everlasting bodily duration] 
and eternal life [Godlike quality or mode of being] 
of man” (Moses 1:39). Thus, anything inconsistent 
with, contrary to, or opposed to the achievement 
of these ends would be evil. 

There seems to be no basis in latter-day scrip¬ 
ture for either the privative or relativistic views of 
evil advocated by some philosophers. In the fifth 
century, St. Augustine, puzzled by the existence of 
evil in a world that was created by God, concluded 
that evil must not be a substance or a positive real¬ 
ity in its own right, hut only the absence of good 
(privatio honi). Yet, in the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments, evil is depicted as menacingly real, a view 
shared by latter-day scripture. Nor is there any 
scriptural evidence that good and evil are simply 
matters of personal preference. Rejecting this kind 
of relativism, Proverbs declares, “There is a way 
which seemeth right unto a man, but the end 
thereof are the ways of death” (Prov. 14:12); and 
Isaiah warns, “Woe unto them that call evil good, 
and good evil; that put darkness for light, and light 
for darkness; that put bitter for sweet, and sweet 
for bitter!” (Isa. 5:20). Relativism is also rejected in 
latter-day scripture (2 Ne. 28:8). 

Nonbelievers and believers alike often ques¬ 
tion why God would allow evil of any kind to exist. 
The question becomes especially acute within an 
Augustinian worldview that affirms God to be the 
ex nihilo or absolute creator of whatever exists 
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other than himself. On that premise it appears that 
God is the ultinuite source or cause of all evil, or, at 
least, a knowing accessory before the fact, and thus 
omniresponsible for all evils that occur. 

Latter-day Saints reject the troublesome 
premise of creation ex nihilo (out of nothing), af¬ 
firming rather that there are actualities that are 
coeternal with God. These coeternal actualities 
include intelligences (sometimes perceived as 
primal selves or persons), chaotic matter (or mass 
energy), and laws and principles (perhaps best re¬ 
garded as the properties and relations of matter 
and intelligences). Given this plurality of uncre¬ 
ated entities, it does not follow, within an LDS 
worldview, that God is the ultimate source of evil. 
Evil is traceable, alternatively, to the choices of 
other autonomous agents (such as Lucifer, the 
Devil) who are also coeternal with God, and, per¬ 
haps, even to recalcitrant properties of uncreated 
chaotic matter. 

Though on the basis of latter-day revelation it 
is evident that God is neither the source nor the 
cause of either moral or natural evil, the question 
still arises as to why he does not prevent or elimi¬ 
nate it. The ancient philosopher Epicurus posed 
the problem in the form of a dilemma: Either God 
is unwilling to prevent the evil that occurs or he is 
unable to prevent it. If he is unable, then he is not 
omnipotent; if he is unwilling, then he is not per¬ 
fectly good. Epicurus’ statement of the dilemma is 
based on two assumptions: (1) a perfectly good 
being prevents all the evil it can; and (2) an omnip¬ 
otent being can do anything and, hence, can pre¬ 
vent all evil. 

From an LDS perspective the first assump¬ 
tion appears to be false. A perfectly good being 
would certainly wish to maximize the good, but if, 
in the nature of things, allowing an experience of 
evil were a necessary condition of achieving the 
greatest good, a perfectly good being would allow 
it. For example, it seems evident that the exis¬ 
tence of opposition and temptation is a neces¬ 
sary condition for the expression of morally signifi¬ 
cant freedom and the development of genuinely 
righteous personalities (see 2 Ne. 2:11-16; Moses 
6:55). 

Latter-day Saints would also reject the second 
assumption. Since there are realities that are co¬ 
eternal with God, his omnipotence must be under¬ 
stood not as the power to bring about any state of 
affairs absolutely, but rather as the power to bring 


about any state of affairs consistent with the na¬ 
tures of coeternal realities. This insight makes pos¬ 
sible an instrumentalist view of evil. With Epicu¬ 
rus’ basic assumptions thus modified by latter-day 
revelation, it seems possible to construct a coher¬ 
ent LDS concept of the nature, use, and existence 
of evil (see theodicy). 

[See also Great and Abominable Church; Sin; 

War in Ileaven.] 

DAVID L. PAULSEN 


EVOLUTION 

The position of the Church on the origin of man 
was published by the First Presidency in 1909 and 
stated again by a different First Presidency in 
1925: 

The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
basing its belief on divine revelation, ancient and 
modern, declares man to be the direct and lineal 
offspring of Deity. . . . Man is the child of God, 
formed in the divine image and endowed with di¬ 
vine attributes (see Appendix, “Doctrinal Exposi¬ 
tions of the First Presidency”). 

The scriptures tell why man was created, but 
they do not tell how, though the Lord has prom¬ 
ised that he will tell that when he comes again 
(D&C 101:32-33). In 1931, when there was in¬ 
tense discussion on the issue of organic evolution, 
the First Presidency of the Church, then consist¬ 
ing of Presidents Heber J. Grant, Anthony W. 
Ivins, and Charles W. Nibley, addressed all of the 
General Authorities of the Church on the matter, 
and concluded. 

Upon the fundamental doctrines of the Church 
we are all agreed. Our mission is to bear the mes¬ 
sage of the restored gospel to the world. Leave ge¬ 
ology, biology, archaeology, and anthropology, no 
one of which has to do with the salvation of the souls 
of mankind, to scientific research, while we magnify 
our calling in the realm of the Church. . . . 

Upon one thing we should all be able to agree, 
namely, that Presidents Joseph F. Smith, John R. 
Winder, and Anthon H. Lund were right when they 
said: “Adam is the primal parent of our race” [First 
Presidency Minutes, Apr. 7, 1931], 

WILLIAM E. EVENSON 
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EXALTATION 

To Latter-day Saints, exaltation is a state that a per¬ 
son can attain in becoming like God— salvation 
in the ultimate sense (D&C 132:17). Latter-day 
Saints believe that all mankind (except the sons of 
perdition) will receive varying degrees of 
glory in the afterlife. Exaltation is the greatest 
of all the gifts and attainments possible. It is avail¬ 
able only in the highest degree of the celestial 
kingdom and is reserved for members of the 
CHURCH OF THE firstborn. This exalted status, 
called eternal life, is available to be received by 
a man and wife. It means not only living in God’s 
presence, but receiving power to do as God does, 
including the power to bear children after the 
resurrection ( TPJS , pp. 300-301; D&C 132:19). 
Blessings and privileges of exaltation require un¬ 
wavering faith, repentance, and complete obedi¬ 
ence to the GOSPEL OF JESUS CHRIST. 

In a revelation to the Prophet Joseph smith, 
the Savior stated the following conditions: “Strait is 
the gate, and narrow the way that leadeth unto the 
exaltation and continuation of the lives, and few 
there be that find it, because ye receive me not in 
the world neither do ye know me” (D&C 132:22). 

All Church ordinances lead to exaltation, 
and the essential crowning ordinances are the 
ENDOWMENT and the eternal marriage covenant 
of the temple (D&C 131:1-4, 132). 

MARGARET MCCONKIE POPE 


EXCOMMUNICATION 

See: Disciplinary Procedures 


EXHIBITIONS AND WORLD S FAIRS 

From its beginnings, the Church has characteristi¬ 
cally presented its message through personal con¬ 
tact or in small groups: Faith and testimony are 
interpersonal. The Church has placed extensive 
emphasis on the mass media, and in participating 
in exhibits such as world’s fairs. In addition, in re¬ 
cent years these activities have provided the 
Church an opportunity to present the message of 
the gospel amid milestone presentations of the 
arts, the sciences, and industry. The witness of the 



The Mormon Tabernacle Choir, under the direction of 
Evan Stephens, with soloists Robert C. Easton, Nellie 
Druce-Pugsley, and others, won second place in the 
competition for the Eisteddfod International Prize at the 
1893 Columbian World’s Fair in Chicago. Photographer: 
James H. Crockwell. 


living and revealed Jesus Christ has been implicit 
in all Church exhibits, with two related themes 
given prominence: life’s greatest questions— 
Where did I come from? Why am I here? What 
follows death?—and family values. 

The first Church participation in a world’s fair 
on a truly international scale was at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 1893, where 
the Mormon Tabernacle Choir won high honors in 
the choral competition. The Church later spon¬ 
sored booths in several expositions and fairs, in¬ 
cluding the International Hygiene Exposition at 
Dresden, Germany, in 1930, and the Century of 
Progress Exposition in Chicago in 1933-1934. 
Exhibits were also mounted at international expo¬ 
sitions held in San Diego in 1935-1936 and San 
Francisco in 1939-1940. 

The Church’s participation in the New York 
World’s Fair in 1964 was a major effort. Its pavilion 
was a full-size replica of the three east towers of the 
Salt Lake Temple. Original paintings, the presen¬ 
tation of the film man’s search for happiness, 
and a replica of the Thorvaldson christus statue 
were featured. A large staff of trained volunteer 
guides conducted tours and question-and-answer 
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sessions for the more than six million visitors who 
came to the pavilion. 

Exhibits have since been presented at fair 
pavilions in Montreal, Canada; Osaka, Japan; San 
Antonio, Texas; and Seattle, Washington. Some of 
the exhibit artifacts have since been placed in 
VISITORS centers throughout the world. 

RICHARD J. MARSHALL 


EXTERMINATION ORDER 

A military order signed by Missouri Governor Lil- 
bum W. Boggs on October 27, 1838, directed that 
the Mormons be driven from the state or extermi¬ 
nated (see Missouri conflict). Boggs’s action was 
based on information brought to him that day by 
two citizens of Richmond, Missouri, concerning 
the Mormon—Missourian conflicts in northwest 
Missouri and on reports of the Battle of Crooked 
River, in which armed Mormons had clashed with 
a company of state militia on October 25. 

Boggs, acting in his capacity as commander- 
in-chief of the Missouri militia, ordered General 
John B. Clark to march to Ray County with a divi¬ 
sion of militia to carry out operations against armed 
Mormons. The order described the Mormons as 
being in “open and avowed defiance of the laws, 
and of having made war upon the people of this 
State.” It stated that “the Mormons must be 
treated as enemies, and must be exterminated or 
driven from the State if necessary for the public 
peace—their outrages are beyond all description. ” 

A copy of the order reached General Samuel 
D. Lucas of the state militia by the time he en¬ 
camped outside the LDS town of Far West, in 
Caldwell County, on October 31. Lucas gave a 
copy to the LDS Colonel George M. Hinkle and 
other Church representatives, to whom he dic¬ 
tated terms of surrender, and they showed it to 
Joseph smith. It was probably a significant factor 
in the Prophet’s decision to surrender to Lucas. 

Following Joseph Smith’s surrender, arrest, 
and imprisonment, the governor’s order was car¬ 
ried out by a combination of militia troops and vigi¬ 
lantes. It culminated in the forcible removal from 
Missouri of virtually all members of the Church 
during the winter and early spring of 1838-1839. 

The legality and propriety of Boggs’s order 
were vigorously debated in the Missouri legisla¬ 
ture during its 1839 session. The order was sup¬ 


ported by most northwest Missouri citizens, but 
was questioned or denounced by others. However, 
no determination of the order’s legality was ever 
made. 

On June 25, 1976, Governor Christopher S. 
Bond issued an executive order rescinding the Ex¬ 
termination Order, recognizing its legal invalidity 
and formally apologizing in behalf of the state 
of Missouri for the suffering it had caused the 
Latter-day Saints. 
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EZEKIEL, PROPHECIES OF 

The prophecies of Ezekiel (593-c. 570 b.c.) inter¬ 
est Latter-day Saints because they contain unique 
insights into aspects of God’s saving work with his 
children, such as the responsibilities of a watch¬ 
man or leader (chaps. 3, 33), the nature of personal 
AGENCY and accountability (chap. 18), divine 
mercy and forgiveness (chap. 18), and God’s cove¬ 
nant relationships with Israel and Judah (chaps. 
34-39). The principal attention of most Latter-day 
Saints to the book of Ezekiel focuses on chapters 
34-48 because they shed light on God’s latter-day 
work, including Israel’s return to its land, the res¬ 
toration of the land to full productivity, the re¬ 
building of the temple as a residence for God, and 
the appearance of important records that they 
identify with the Bible and Book of Mormon. 

In chapter 34, Ezekiel described the scatter¬ 
ing of Israelites among the nations of the earth as 
a leadership failure—Israel’s “shepherds” had ex¬ 
ploited rather than cared for the “sheep” (see 
ISRAEL: SCATTERING of Israel). Consequently, 
the Lord will become the Shepherd to seek out lost 
sheep and gather “them from the countries ... to 
their own land” (34:11, 13). Finally a latter-day 
David will become their leader (34:24), the steril- 
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ity of the land will be overcome (36:8-11), the 
Dead Sea will support fishing (47:1, 7-10), and Is¬ 
rael, as well as the nations, will know that the Lord 
is with them and “They shall know that I am the 
Lord” (34:23-28, 30). 

Chapters 35-36 reflect the tensions that will 
develop when returning Israelites find their land 
inhabited by others who claim it as their own 
(35:10, 12, 15; 36:2-5). The Lord, however, prom¬ 
ised that he would divide the land “by lot” among 
the returning Israelites for their inheritance, at the 
same time assuring any non-Israelites living in 
their midst that they, too, would be granted an 
"inheritance . . . among the tribes of Israel” (47:22 
113-23]). 

The Lord emphasized how real this gathering 
would be (37:1-14). As in the Resurrection, scat¬ 
tered Israelites, like individual dry bones, might 
still hope to be formed into one body—with sinews 
and flesh, breath, and spirit—once more in their 
own land. The Resurrection thus serves as a meta¬ 
phor of the gathering as well as a means whereby it 
will be accomplished, as promised by the Lord: “I 
will open your graves, and cause you to come up 
out of your graves, and bring you into the land of 
Israel” (37:12). 

After Israelites gather and prosper, they will 
live peacefully in “unwalled villages,” “at rest,” 
dwelling “safely,” “without walls” (38:11). At this 
point, they will be attacked by Gog, whose goal is 
to plunder their prosperous land. In the battles 
that follow, the Lord will refine Israel while bring¬ 
ing judgment against the nations—both those who 
attack Israel and those who live in distant lands (cf. 
Isa. 4:4; Zecli. 12:2-3; 14:2-3; Zeph. 3:8; Ezek. 
39:2-4, 6, 11, 21-24). Jerusalem will be rebuilt as 
a divine center, God’s temple will be erected in 
their midst (chaps. 40-47), and he will reside 
there, so that Jerusalem will be “called Holy, for 
the Lord shall be there” (JST Ezek. 48:35). 

In this gathering context, Ezekiel spoke of the 


unification of the so-called “sticks” of Judah and 
Ephraim (i.e., Israel), a joining that signals not 
only the beginning of the gathering of Israel (Ezek. 
37:15-22; ef. 3 Ne. 20:46; 21:1-3, 7-13) but also 
the means by which the ultimate gathering—of 
peoples back to God—will be accomplished (cf. 1 
Ne. 22:12; 2 Ne. 6:11). 

Latter-day Saints identify Judah’s record as 
the Bible and Ephraim’s record as the Book of 
Mormon (D&C 27:5). They understand that when 
the Book of Mormon was translated and published, 
it became possible to join the two records. And 
since the stated purpose of the Book of Mormon is 
to convince “Jew and Gentile that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Eternal God, manifesting himself unto 
all nations” (title page of the Book of Mormon), 
they see this joining of testimonies as being a prin¬ 
cipal means whereby Israel will be brought back to 
God (see book of mormon, biblical proph¬ 
ecies about). 
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Ezias was a prophet of Old Testament times whose 
prophecies were apparently recorded on the 
plates of brass, a record brought to the Western 
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in a list of prophets who testified of the coming 
ministry and redemption of Christ (Hel. 8:13-20). 
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